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Potes. 
HISTORICAL VALUE OF SOUTH'S SERMONS, 


I seldom take up the Sermons of the eloquent 
and witty Dr. South without feeling much sur- 


prised that so little use is made of them in illus- 


trating the History of Eugland from the martyr- 
dom of King Charles I. to the death of Queen Anne. 
And I now venture to offer this hint through the 
medium of the “N. & Q.;” for I feel confident 
that any one who rea ads them with a historical, as 


| well as a theological view, will be well repaid for 


his trouble. South passed a long and active life 
in the service of the Church of England; and 
amongst her worthies she can scarcely reckon a 
more able or undaunted son. He was born in 


| 1633, and lived on, through the most eventful 


eo of English history, until July 8th, 1716. 
le likewise retained the full possession of all his 
faculties to the last, and was more than eighty-one 
years old when he dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Wn. Bromley the fourth volume of his inimitable 
Sermons : 

“ Jam senior; sed cruda Deo viridisque senectus.” 


In the year 1647, South was entered one of the 


| king’s scholars at Westminster; and signalised 
| himself the following year by reading the Latin 


prayers in the school on the day of King 


| Charles I.’s martyrdom, and praying for his sacred 


majesty by name about an hour or two before he 
was beheaded. This anecdote I take partly from 
the memoirs prefixed to South's Posthumous Works, 
p. 4., Lond, 1717, 8vo., and partly from his own 
most valuable sermon upon Proverbs xxii. 6., 
vol. ii. p. 188., Dublin, 1720, fol. I do wish we 
could make out the names of the youthful heroes 
who were South’s companions upon this interest- 
ing occasion; but the good Dr. Busby was their 
tutor, which will account for their being “ really 


| king's scholars as well as called so.” 


In 1651 South was elected student of Christ's 
Church. Oxford, together with the notable John 
Locke, and graduated Bachelor of Arts 165%. In 
the same year a thin I ttle quarto volume was pub- 
lished by the University of Oxford to congratulate 
Oliver Cromwell upon the peace then concluded 
with the Dutch, and some Latin verses were con- 
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tributed by South. I have read them in the 
above-mentioned volume, though not very lately, 
and also in Burton's Cromvellian Diary, where 
they form the subject of triumph. 
I think, can be made of them, and they seem a 
“ foreed compliment upon the usurper” (Memoirs, 
pS) imposed most probably upon South by the 
e 


ad of his college, the notorious Joha Owen, who 


had been appointed to the deanery of Christ's 
Church, Oxford, by Cromwell's interest in 1651 
At all events he was no favourite of Owen's, who 
opposed him severely when he was proceeding to 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1657, for which he 
was wittily rebuked by South, as also for repri- 
manding him for worshipping God according to 
the prescribed Liturgy of the Church of England. 

Indeed, “there was no love lost between thei ;” 
and when Owen, who was Vice-Chancellor, set up 
to represent the University of Oxford in parlia- 
ment, he met a most manly and vigorous opposi- 
tion, which was chiefly attributable to South. In 
the year 1658, South was admitted to holy orders 
by a regular though deprived bishop of the 
Church of England; and in 1659 preached at 
Oxford his memorable assize sermon, Juterest 
deposed, and Truth restored, In 1660 he was 
appointed University orator. At last came the 
Restoration. South was nominated chaplain to 
Edward Earl of Clarendon; and in 1663 was 
installed prebendary of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 
Then followed, in 1670, a canonry of Christ's 
Church, Oxford ; and in 1678, the rectory of Islip, 
in Oxfordshire. He was chaplain in ordinary to 
King. Charles II. ; and refused several bishopries 
during his reign. He afterwarils refused an Irish 
archbishopric when James II. was king, and 
Lord Clarendon, the brother of his great patron 
Lord Roehester, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

He did aot sign the document inviting over 
William of Orange, for he held the doctrine of 
pave obedience. Yet, subsequently, when King 

ames had left England, he did not become a 


Nonjuror ; but, with a memorable compliment upon | 


the deprived bishops, he refused to accept any of 
their vacant sees. 


Whea Bishop Sprat died, South was offered the | 


Very little, 








emissaries amongst the rebels; or Cromwell's first 
appearance in parliament — “a bankrupt beggarly 
fellow, with a thread-bare torn cloak and a greasy 
hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for;” or 
Hugh Peters; or John Owen; or the “ Preaching 
Colonels ;” or the Puritanical fasts commence 
“ after dinner ;” or “ the saving-way of preaching, 
which saved much labour, but nothing else that he 
knew of ;” or the artizan preachers who “ could 
make a pulpit before they preached in it,” and had 
“all the confusion of Babel amongst them without 
the diversity of tongues;" or “that great mufti 
John Calvin, the father of the faithful;” or the 
Socinianising tendency of Grotius’ writings; or 
the “rizht worshipful right honourable sinners” 
of the day ? 

There are also in his Sermons sly allusions to 
King James LL’s breach of faith and intolerance; 
anid the real cause of his popery, as well as that of 
Charles IL, is stated to have been the kindness 
they had received from Romanists, and the injus- 
tice they themselves, as well as their fathers, had 
undergone from their ultra-protestant subjects, 
In tact, Dr. South's Sermons are not merely un- 
rivalled for force of diction, masterly argument, 
and purity of style; but I could soon prove that 
they are likewise most valuable as historical docu- 
ments were [ not fearful of t ssing too much 
upon the columns of the “N. & o> Rr. 

Warmington, 





SHAKSPEARE READINGS, WO. V.— “CORIOLANDS,” 
ACT HE, sc, 1. 

* Bosom multiplied” versus ‘* Bisson multitude.” 

Dissenting from the general acclaim with which 
the propesed substitution of this latter phrase has 
been received, it is due to the notoriety of the 
emendation, as well as to the distinguished names 
by which it is advocated, to explain the grounds 
upon which I declare my adhesion ¢o the old reading. 

But, in the first place, I wish to observe that I 
cannot perceive anything in the proposed altera- 
tion to exalt it above the common herd of conjec- 
tural guesses: on the contrary, with the example 
of bissen conspectuities in the same play, nothing 


see of Rochester and Deanery of Westiminster, | appears more obvious than the extension of the same 


but refused u the plea of his advanced age. 
( Posthumous Works, p- 137.) In fact, he was a great 
and. good man, and his witticisms must not make 
us forgetful of his true-hearted allegiance to the 
Chureh of England. When the Socinians were 
gaining ground in consequence of the Act of Tole- 
ration, the voice of South was raised most waruily 
against them. And if we want to know Puritan- 
ism in its rampant state, we must read South as 
well as Cleveland's Poems or Hudibrus. 

te Has any one ever described more vividly than 
South the apparent sanctity anid real profligacy of 
the Puritanical leaders; or the mixture of papal 


| correetion to any other 





ted place to which 
it might seem applicable. Dealing with it, there- 
fore, merely as conjectural, I rejeet it,— 

1. Because the apologue of “the belly and the 
members,” in the first scene, gives its tone to the 
prevailing metaphor throughout the whole play. 
lence the frequent reeurrence of such images as 
“the many-headed multitude,” “the beast with 
many heads butts me away,” “the horn and noise 
of the monster,” “ the tongues of the common 
mouth,” &e.; and hence a strong probability that, 
in any given place, the same metaphor will prevail. 

2. Because in Coriolanus there are three several 
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expressions having a remarkable resemblance in 
common, viz. : 

* multiplying spawn,” 

“ multitudinous tongue,” 

“bosom multiplied,” 
and the concurrence of these three is strongly pre- 
sumptive of the authenticity of any one of them. 

3. Because, in the speech wherein bosom multi- 

plied occurs —the matter in discussion being the 
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icy of having given corn to the people gratis — | 


when Corivlanus exclaims, “ Whoever gave that 
counsel, nourished disobedience, fed the ruin of 
the state;” these two words, of themselves, seem 
intended to be metaphorical to the subject: but 
when he goes on to inquire, “ how shall this bosom 
multiplied digest the senate’s courtesy,” it becomes 
manifest that digest continues the metaphor which 
nourished and fed had begun. And if, in adilition, 
it can be shown that bosom was commonly use as 
the seat of digestion, then the inference appears to 
be irresistible, that bosom mu/tiplied is a phrase ex- 
pressly introduced to complete the metaphor. Now, 
that bosom was so used, and by Shakspeare, is easily 
provel. Here is one example, from the Second 
Part of Henry IV., Se. 1.: 
“Thou beastly feeder . . . . . 
‘ - .  disgorge thy glutton bosom.” 

But I shall go still further: [ assert that Shak- 
speare nowhere has used digest in the purely mental 
sense; that is, without some reference, real or 
figurative, to the animal function of the stomach. 
Certainly there is one seeming exception; but even 
that, when examined into, arives from a palpable 
misinterpretation, which, when corrected, returns 
with reloubled force in fuvour of the assertion. 

Irefer to the apolngue of “the belly and the 
members,” already alluded to, in which the fullow- 
ing passage is, in ull the editions, as fur as I am 
aware, pointed in this way : 

“The senators of Rome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members: For examine 

Their counsels and their cares; digest things rightly, 

Touching the weal o’ the comunon ; you shall find 

No public benefit, which you receive, 

But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 

And np way from yourselves.” 


affurd an example of the use of digest.in the ab- 
stract sense ; but it is in reality a gross misprision 
of the true meaning of the passage, and is only 


' and the members” 
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teners; it might be wholly omitted without injury 
to the sense: but in the passage as it now stands, 
examine is made an effective verb, having for its 
objects the counsels and cares of the senators; 
while digest is made auxiliary to and synonymous 
with examine, and, like it, is in the imperative 
mood, as though addressed to the people, instead 
of being, as it ought to be, in the indicative, with 
counsels and cares for its agents. It is a curious 
instance of how completely the true sense of a 
passage may be distorted by the misapplication of 
a few commas. 

Digest, therefore, in this passage, as elsewhere, 
is in direct allusion to the animal function. The 
very essence and pith of the parable of “ the belly 
is to place in opposition the 
digestive function of the belly with the more active 
oflices of the members ; and the application of the 
parable is, that “the senators are this good belly,” 
their counsels and their cares digest for the general 
good, and distribute the resulting benefits through- 
out the whole community. ‘This is the true read- 
ing; and no person who duly considers it, or who 
has compared it with the original in Plutarch, but 
must be satisfied that it is so. 

4. Because, since digest is thus shown to have 
been invariably used by Shakspeare with reference 
to the animal function, bosom multiplied, having 
close relation with that function, is in strict analovy 
with the prevailing metaphor of the play; while, 
on the other hand, disson multitude has ne relation 
with it at all; and therefore, had the latter been 


| the genuine expression, it would have been asso- 





axother proof of how far we are still from possess- | 


ing acorrectly printed edition of Shakspeare. The 
proper punctuation would be this : 
*The senators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members !— For examine — 
Pheir counsels, and their eares digest things rightly 
Sacting the weal o’ the common !—you shall find” — 
c. 
“ For examine” is intvoduced merely to diversify 
the discourse, and to fix the attention of the lis- 


ciated, not with digest, but with some verb bearing 
more reference to the function of sight, than to 
that of deglutition or concoction. 

5. Because I cannot perceive why there should 
be any greater difficulty in the metaphorical allu- 
sion to the bosom multiplied digesting the senate's 
courtesy, than to the multitudimous tangue licking 
the sweet which is their pvison. There is, in fact, 
such a close metaphorical resemblance between the 
two expressions, that one can scarcely be doubted 
so long as the other is received as genuine. 

The foregoing arguments in favour of the old 
reading may seem to be unnecessurily elaborate ; 


! If this reading were correct, it would doubtless | the more especially so that none of the early com- 


mentators appear to have suspected anything wrong 
in it; not even Monk Mason, although he was 
meddling with the very passage in question when 
he proposed to substitute motive for native. But 
when a.sort of superconjectural authority is claimed 
for a questionable and unnecessary innovation, on 
the score of presumed internal evilence of authen- 
ticity (“ N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 485.), it is time for 
every true conservative of Shakspeare’s text to 
bestir hiuself in its defence. A. E. B, 

Leeds. 

P.S, Since writing the foregoing, the following 
passage has eccurved to me as lurnishing an ex- 
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ression almost identical with “ bosom multiplied.” 
There are few disputed phrases of Shakspeare to 
which so happy a parallel, from his own text, could 
cited. 
“the old and miserable king — 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 
To pluck the common sosom on his side, 
And turn our impressed lances in our eyes 


Which do command them.” 
King Lear, Act V. Se. 3. 


RUBY GLASS. 


Many of your readers and writers being earnest 
admirers of ancient painted glass, and interested 
in the revival of the art, it is much to be desired 
that some method should be devised, through the 
medium of your publication, for its encouragement. 
The reform must commence at the glass-house, 
and happily a movement in the right direction has 
been already made. The grand desideratum is a 
good ruby; for perhaps there is little or no infe- 
riority in other colours, the difference of effect 
being attributable to corrosion, lichens, texture, 
dust, and other causes. Early ruby is of exquisite 
brilliancy, and can only be represented in drawings 
by vermilion. The intensity was well described 
py the remark on a fragment, that “it was like a 
soldier's jacket!” The later ruby generally bears 
more resemblance to the gem, and is copied on 
paper by carmine. The best of both sorts is 
usually streaked or mottled, sometimes showing a 
large portion of the white, on which it forms a thin 
coating, this glass being, as it is technically called, 
“flashed” or “overlaid.” This appearance has 
been lately well imitated ; but the colour contains 
a fatal degree of orange, although the manufac- 
turers unfortunately protest that it equals the 
finest of mediaeval times. 

The modern ruby in comparison is commonly, in 
the opinion of connoisseurs, more or less heavy, 
dull, and muddy, with an injurious tinge of yellow. 
So long as it is assumed that perfection is already 
attained, there is a bar to all improvement; and [ 
would therefore propose that some plan be adopted 
for the exhibition of specimens, and the award of 
prizes. ey me | the authorities at the Museum 
of Practical Geo ogy, or at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, would obligingly consent to admit the 
specimens, a competent jury being appointed. If 
some patriotic persons would present or lend pieces 
of the finest old ruby as a challenge to the manu- 
facturers, the object would be facilitated ; for it is 
only by juxtaposition that the comparative merits 
can be ascertained. Another difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, is to convince the public, as well as the 
makers and glass painters, that uniformity of tint 
and thickness, purity, and transparency, are not 
qualities which render the material most suitable 


| for ecclesiastical windows ; and that uneven, streaky, 
clouded ruby is the most to be admired. Such 
assurances are requisite, fur instances are known 
of the employer insisting upon the removal of such 
“ imperfect and offensive ylass!” Strange, indeed, 
must it be if, with our superior scientific know. 
ledge, “ with all appliances an] means to boot,” 
modern skill should long fail in reaching the depth, 
richness, and splendour of the ancient reds. 
Surely if there was an eager demand for the 
most appropriate sort, if its excellence was duly 
appreciated, and if emulation was exci‘ed, che 
mistry would be brought to bear more effectuall 
upon the subject, exertions would be redoubl 
and success fully achieved. 
| _ The important Query, as a preparatory step, is 
this, Will some public spirited individuals present 
specimens of the best old ruby to the Museum of 
Guile (Jermyn Street), where modern putmetal 
| is already displayed, or to another similar insti- 
| tution? And it is hoped that it will receive s 
| satisfactory practical answer. C.T. 





FOLK LORE. 


Springs and Wells.— Near to Wooler, in Nor- 
thumberland, on the flanks of the Cheviots, there 
is a spring of water locally known as Pin Well 
The country maids, in passing this spring, drop 
a crooked pin into the water. 

In Westmoreland there is also a Pin Well 
into the waters of which rich and poor drop a pin 


in = 

he superstition, in both cases, consists in s 
belief that the well is under the charge of a fairy, 
and that it is necessary to propitiate the little 
lady by a present of some sort; hence the pin a 


most convenient. The crooked pin of Northum- 
berland may be explained upon the received 
hypothesis, in folk-lore, that crooked things are 
lucky things, as a “ crooked sixpence,” &c. 
There are many interesting superstitions con- 
nected with springs and wells, and, like most of 
superstition, there is a basis of truth when under 
stood. There were sacred wells in ancient days, 
and there are numerous holy wells in Christian 
times. One well is reputed as “ good for sprains,” 
another spring is “ good for sore eyes.” There is 
a spring about five miles from Alnwick in Nor- 
thumberland, known as Senna Well, and many 
other medicinal springs and wells may be enu- 
merated. There are the world-renowned waters 
of Bath, of Buxton, of Matlock, of Harrowgate, of 
Cheltenham, of Malvern, &e., in England; but there 
are also springs and wells in the by-ways, having old 
lezends connected with them, an it is to these I 
wish to draw attention through the pages of “ N. 
& Q” The larger wells on the highways may be 
left to the puffing guide books, and to their day- 
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light fame; but I, for one, should like to be made 
acquainted with the springs and wells which, from 
time to time beyond the memory of man, have 
been held t» make sound the lame, to cure dis- 
eases, to brew good beer, and, in more modern 
times, to make good tea. Should there be any 
fairy tale atiached, I trust the writer will reveal 
it. Folk lore is of more use than the unreflecting 
imagine. Rosert Raw.inson. 


Paganism in the Sixteenth Century.— The fol- | 


lowinz curious passage from Pemble’s Sermon on 


the Mischiefe of Ignorance (Oxford, ed. 1659), 


affords a lively illustration of popular education | 


in his tine : — 
« Let me tell you a story that I have heard from a 


reverend man out of the pulpit, a place where none | 


should dare to tell a lye, of an old man above sixty, 


who lived and died in a parish where there had bin 


preaching almost all his time, and for the greatest part 
twice ov the Lord’s day, besides at extraordinary times, 


This man was a constant hearer as any might be, and | 


seemed forward in the love of the word: on his death- 
bed being questioned by a minister touching his faith 


and hope in God: you would wonder to hear what | 


answer he made ; being demanded what he thought of 
God, he answers that he was a good old man; and 
what of Christ, that he was a towardly yo:.th ; and of 
his soule, that it was a greate bone in his body; and 
what shou'd become of his soule after he was dead, 
that if he had done well he should be put into a 
pleasant green meadow.” 


The resemblance of the old heathen’s heaven 


to the sacred fields “where souls do couch on | 


flowers” of Hellenic mythology is curious. Had 
he derived his notions of futurity from a miracle- 
play, or is it a genuine relic of Saxon heathendom ? 

’ T. Sternpere. 


PALSE SPELLINGS ARISING OUT OF SOUND. 


A curious list might be compiled of English 
words conveying in their present form meanings 
totally in discordance with their derivatives. 
What [ mea, is this. The sound of such words 
has given birth to a new idea, and this new idea 
has become confirmed by a corresponding, but of 
course erroneous, mode of spelling. Such are the 
followin, some of which have been already noticed 
by Dr. Lathom in his large grammar. Many of 
your readers could doubtless supply additional 
instances. 

Dent de lion has been corrupted to dandylion, 
frown an idea of the bold and flaunting aspect of 
the flower, whereas its name has reference to the 
Toot. 

Contre-danse is spelled country-dance, as im- 
plying rural or common life pastime, instead of 
the position of the dancers. 

Shamefastness, altered by our modern printers 
ef the authorised version of the New Testament 
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| to shamefacedness, though the connexion of the 
| passage shows it to have reference to the attire 
| and not to the countenance. Query, has not 
| Miss Strickland, in her lite of Mary of Lorraine, 
| fullen into the same error, in a quotation which 
| states that while the court ladies were dressing 

gaily on one occasion, the princess (afterwards 

queen) Elizabeth preferred keeping to her own 

shamefacedness ? This must surely be an alteration 
| from shamefastness. 

Cap-d-pie, armed from head to foot: this has 
given rise to the homely term of apple-pie order. 

Folio-capo (Italian), first size sheet, suggestive 
| of foolscap. 

Re ae popularised into sparrow-grass. La- 
thom. 

|  Chateau-vert hill, near Oxford, well known as 
| Shotover hill. Lathom. 

Girasole artichoke, Jerusalem artichoke. La- 

thom. 

Farced-meat balls. The notion of their con- 
| taining essence artificially concentrated has occa- 
| sioned the spelling forced, whereas the meaning is 
simply chupped. 

Spar-hawk (or rock-hawk), sparrow-hawk, 

Satyr and Bacchanals, a public-house sign, 
| Satan and the Bag of Nails. 

Double-doré, double-gilt ; from his bright yellow 
spot, the bee called in the west of England the 
dumbledovor, still further softened into humble-bee. 

Gut-cord, cat-gut. 

Engleford, or the Englishman's ford, modernised 
into Hungerford; but the corruption in the names 
| of places is a very wide field. 

) oe (Ang.-Sax.), play, has been turned into 
| lark, and even tortured into sky-lark. Lathom. 
| Sambuca, altered (through a French medium), 

though certainly not euphonised, into sackbut, 
treated by Miss Strickland in the work above 
mentioned as a Scottish bagpipe. Her version is 
not positively disputed, but nap the doubt 
raised whether or not the original chronicler in- 
tended to sugyest the mode of inflation. Further- 
more, is it likely that, as Miss Strickland sur- 
mises, the bagpipe was used at church? The 
meanings of ancient musical terms are doubtless 
very obscure. In some parts of England the 

sackbut is even identified with the trombone. 
J. Waren. 


CATHEDRALS IN NORWAY. 


Persons acquainted with Norway will remember 
the two towns of Stor Hammer and Lillehammer, 
both anciently bishoprics, which stand on the bor- 
ders of the Miosen Puke. Stor and Lille are ob- 
viously great and small; but what is the meaning 
of Hammer? Has it the same derivation as the 
terminations of such names as Clapham, Twicken- 





ham, Wickham, &c.? Stor Hammer is often called 
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simply Hammer, and there is manifestly some sort 
of relation between the two names, though I can- 
not make out what. I have full and curious 
accounts of the ancient cathedral of Stor Hammer, 
but should be glad to know whether there was 
ever a cathedral at Lillehammer? and, if s0, 
where it stood, and whether any vestiges of it 
remain, and where any account of it can be met 
with? 

The towers and spire of Ilammer Cathedral in 
the days of its glory were profusely decorated with 


gilded vanes, a fact which may interest your cor- | 


respondent B. B. (Vol. v., p. 490.), who inquires 
about the antiquity of vanes. This must have 
been many centuries ago, but I have not at this 
moment access to the date. It was, at all events, 
in Catholic times, when this fine old church was 


richly ornamented with all manner of costly aids | 


to spiritual devotion ; among the rest with a mira- 
culous crucifix, which had in its head a cavity big 
enough to contain a quart of water, and conduits 


of porous wood from thence to the eyes. Was any | 


similar contrivance ever known to exist elsewhere 
in the North, or was it that the pious construc- 
tiveness of the monks of Hammer was stimulated to 
such ingenuity by a more than commonly devo- 
tional turn of mind ? 

The length of the cathedral at Drontheim is 
variously stated. Mr. Laing says, 346 feet; and 
the author of the Norge fremstillet i Tegninger 
says, 350 Norwegian feet, which is equal to 360 
feet English within a fraction. Which of the two 
is right? And can any of your correspondents 
inform me whether any and what steps are being 
taken for the restoration of this beautiful cathedral, 
and how it is purposed to proceed in so doing ? 

Wrasse E. C. Nourse. 

28, Bryanston Street. 


THE TRUE MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 


Of the sixty-three species contained under the 
genus Adiancum (&iavros), perhaps the most bean- 
tiful is the Oupillus Veneris, or t rue Maiden-hair 
Fern, with its fan-shaped, serrated leaflets of deep 
green, and its long black stems, shining and wiry, 
from fout to eighteen inches high. This plant has 
been found at Port Kerig, Glamorganshire (veri- 
fied 1834) ; on the banks of the Carron, a rivulet in 
Kincardineshire (Professor Beattie); in a small 
cave on the east side of Carrach Gladden; a cove 
on the north coast of Cornwall, between Hayle 
and St. Ives (Prof. Henslow); in South Ew : 
Isles of Bourbon, Teneriffe, Jamaica, and “His. 
paniola; and, I have also heard, on the Andes. 

In Ireland it has been foand, though not aban- 
dantly, ‘on Erris-beg (one of the fine mountains* 


* These are covered with beautiful mosses, ferns, 
and heaths; here Mr. Mackay found the Erica Medi- 
terranea, not indigenous to the sister kingdoms, 
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of Roundstone, Connamara, which overhangs Ba. 
| lard Lake,) by Messrs. M‘Calla and Babington; 

and on Cahir Couree Mountain, near Tralee, by 
| Mr. Andrews. 

Dr. Caleb Threlkeld, who wrote Synopsis Stix 
| pium Hibernicarum . . . with their Latin-Engtih 
and Trish Names . . . the First Essay of this hind 
| in the Kingdom of Treland, 1726, 12mo., does no 
ments tb fern, but the Trichomanes ouly. 1 
find it first notieed in the Bolanologia Universalis 
| Hibernica, authore Joh. K’Eogh, A.B., Corke, 1735, 

sm. 4to., where the writer says : 
“The best in this kingdom is brought from th 
rocky mountains of Burrin, in the co. of Clare, wher 
it grows plentifully ; from thence it is brought in sacks 
to Dublin, and sold there: it is pulmonic, lithontriptie 
- and it wonderfully helps those afflicted with 
asthmas, shortness of breath, and coughs, occasioninga 
| free expectoration ; it is also good against the jaundies, 
| dropsy, diarrheea, hemoptysis, and the bitings of mad 
dogs.” — P. 74, 
Dr. Wade says — 
“ This is the plant which gave name to the syrup 
| ealled capillaire ; but I may venture to assert that 
never has any of this plant in its composition, being 
usually made with sugar and water only, and some 

| times with the addition of a little orange-flower water, 
— Plante Rariores in Hibernia invente. Dubl., 1804 
8vo, p. 92. 

I doubt that Dr. Wade has given the true re 
ceipt for capillaire, even though he be right as to 
the Adiantum’s not being one of the ingredients 
In the Transactions of the Medico-Philosophica 
Society of Dublin, in the middle of the last century, 
Dr. Rutty says, that this fern was exported m 

| large quantities to London, whilst its use -was 
unknown in Dublin. And Mr. Bride, a druggist, 
informed Dr. Smith (author of the Hist. of Water- 
Jord, Kerry, and Cork) that he had at that time 
| shipped two hogsheads to London from Arran 

The wild isles of Arran form a favourite habitat 
| of this beautiful fern: they lie about forty mile 
| from Galway Bay, and nine from the nearest 
| mainland. Ara Mor, as the largest is called, 
| abounds in flat table rocks, or fields of stone 

which are intersected oceasionally by deep fissures 

or rifts: in these the Adiantum grows ; the natives 
eall it Dubh-chosach, or “ Black-footed.” These 
isles abound in botanical treasures: samphite 

(Crithmum maritimum), for instance, grows more 

abundantly there than I have ever seen it else 

where, and may be gathered in most accessible 
| places. It is called Grylig (Grioloigin, O'R.) ® 

other places Geirgin, Greigin, Greineog, Greim- 

hric, Luo-na-canamh, &c. Dr. Threlkeld, who ™ 

his amusing little work indulges in religious and 

political gossip, often most irrelevant, praises 
Herba S. Petri ov S. Pierre, and adds : 

* That whoever gave it the name of sampire, scemed 
to have reason on his side if he believed one apostle 
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to have a primacy over fhe rest, and that he was Peter 
who had the pre-eminence.” 

The Irish language is rich in names of plants, 
yet Threlkeld and K’Eogh alone make use of the 
native terms. The two latest works are deficient 
in this respect: The Irish Flora, comprising the 
Phanogamous Plants and Ferns, Dubliv, 1833, 
12mo., and the valuable Flora Hibernica, Dublin, 
1836, 8vo.; the former, I believe, by Sir Robert 
Kane's lady (born Miss Baillie), the latter by 


Dr. Mackay. For a full technical deseription of 


the Maiden-hair, see Francis’s Analysis of the 
British Ferns and their Allies, 3rd edit., 1847, to 
which Lam indebted for its British and foreign 
habitats. Ermsonnacu. 


CRABES IN STORMS.—CREDIBILITY OF THE ANCIENT 
NATURALISTS. 


(Vol. v., p. 582.) 


The Query of your correspondent Rr. respect- 
ing the “Custom of Cranes in Storms” might have 
been better worded “The Custom attributed by 
fhe Ancients to Cranes in Storms.” It cannot be 
necessary to inform your readers, that almost every 
bird, beast, and fish mentioned by ancient nat ural- 
ists has some marvellous story appended to its 
history; and in this respect the crane is by no 
means deficient. To pass over its famous battles 
with the Pygmai, so beautifully described by the 
Prince of Poets, who tells us 

“That when inclement winters vex the plain 

With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 

To warmer seas the cranes embodied fly, 

With noise, and order, through the mid-way sky: 

To Pygmy nations wounds and death they bring, 

And all the war descends upon the wing.” 

Hiad, lib. iii. 6. 
Philemon Holland, in his translation of Pliny’s 
Natural History, renders his author's account of the 
migrations of these birds in these words : 

“ They pat not themselves in'their journey, nor sct 
forward without a counsel] called befure, and a generall 
consent. They flie aloft, because they would have a 
better prospect to see hefure them: and for this purpose a 
captain they ehuse to guide them, whom the rest ‘ollow. 
In the rereward behind thesebecertaine of them set and 
disposed to give signall by their manner of crie, for to 
tange orderly in ranks, and keep close together im array : 


and this they doe by'turnes, each one in his course. They | 


maintaine a set watch all might lang, and have their 
sentinels. ‘These stand on one foot, and hold a little 
stone within the other, which falling from it, if they 
should ¢hance to sleep might awaken them, and reprove 
them for their negligence. Whiles these watch all the 
Test sleep, couching their heads under their wings: and 
one while they rest on one foot, and otherwhiles they 
whit to'the- other. The captaine beareth up his head 
aloft, and giveth signall to the rest wirat is to be done. 
These cranes, if they be made tame and gentle, are very 


playful and wanton birds: and they will one by one | 
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dance (as it were), and run the round, with their long 


shankes stalking full untowardly. This is surely 
known, that when they mind to take a flight over the 
sea Pontus, they will fly directly at the first to the 
narrow streights of the sayd sea, lying between the two 
Capes Criu-Metopon and Carambis, and then presently 
they ballaise themselves with stones in their feet, and 
sand iv their throats, that they flie more steadie and 
endure the wind, When they be halfe way over, down 
they fling these stones: but when they are come to'the 
continent, the sand also they disgorge out of their craw.” 

The historian Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, 
that in imitation of the ingenuity of this bird in 
ensuring its vigilance, Alexander the Great was 
accustomed to rest with a silver ball in his hand, 
suspended over a Lrass basin, which if he began to 
sleep might fall and awake him. 

The circumstance related by Nonnus, in your 
correspondent’s communication, is without doubt 
taken irom Pliny’s account of the passage of these 
birds over the Pontus; but not having lian’s 
History of Animals at hand, nor the works of any 
other ancient naturalist, except Pliny, [ am unable 
to trace the reference of Bishops Andrews and 
Jeremy Taylor. 

It is only due to Aristotle, and the other ancient 
naturalists, to observe that most of their legends 
respecting animals arose from the necessarily im- 
perfect knowledge they possessed of the habits and 
faculties of the animal creation, and from their in- 
ability to distinguish one species from another: 
this led them frequently to attribute to one ‘the 
properties which in reality belonge:l to another, as 


| well as to mistake the motive of the particular 
| action they were desirous of describing. 


A re- 
murkable instance of this kind oecurs in the 


| mention of the hive-bee by Pliny (lib. xi. cap. x.): 


“If haply there do arise a tempest or a storm whiles 
they be abroad, they catch up some little stony greet to 
ballanee and poise themselves against the wind. Some 
say that they take it and lay it upon their shoulders, 
And withall, they fle low by the ground, under ‘the 
wind, when it is against them, and keep along the 
bushes, to breake the foree thereof.” 

This notion was first entertained by Aristotle, 
and repeated by Virgil, to whose poetic imagin- 
ation such a trait in the habits ef his favourite 
insects would be highly grateful: 

‘ . ‘ ° . “sape lapillos, 
Ut cymbe instabiles @actu jactante saburram, 
Tellunt: his sese per inauvia nubila librant.” 
Georg. 1x. 194. 


This fable‘has alse been frequently found:in later 
dissertations on the natural history of the bee, and 
adduced as a surprising instance of bee-instinet, 
notwithstanding the corrections of Swammerdara 
and Reaumur and lketer naturalists, all of whom 
have shown that the mason- bee has been mistaken 
for the honey-bee; the former being often seen 
bustening through the air, loaded with sand and 
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gravel, the materials of its nest.—See Note in the 
Naturalist’s Library. 

Still, notwithstanding the marvellous legends 
with which the ancients have loaded their accounts 
of the animals they have described, it is wonderful 
with what correctness and precision they have 
given us the history of many with which they were 
better acquainted. Dr. Kidd, at the end of his 





Bridgewater Treatise, has drawn up a very curious 
sarallel between the writings of Aristotle and 
Bavier, in which we see with astonishment the 
nearness with which these two great naturalists 
approached each other. 

An interesting series of papers might be written 
on the mistakes of Aristotle, and other ancient 
naturalists, and on the numerous instances which 
have hitherto been considered as mistakes, but 
which the light of modern science has shown to be 
perfectly correct. G. M. 

East- Winch. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH'S PRAYER-BOOK. 


Queen Elizabeth's Prayer-book, — as it is com- 
monly called, or, as it runs in the title-page, A 
Booke of Christian Praiers, collected out of the 
ancien’ Writers, &c. (ed. of 1608), of which I have 
a very clean and good copy, — of course abounds 
with antiquated ideas and expressions. One idea 
I “ make a Note of (according to Captain Cuttle’s 
advice) when found.” At p. 76. occurs “ A 
Prayer vpon the minding of Christ's passion.” 
The first paragraph contains an assertion of the 
force with which the crown of thorns, &c. was 

laced on the head of the great Redeemer, which, 
presume, can have no warrant in fact, and only 
be regarded as used to round the period : 

“ What man is this whd I behold all bloody, with 
skin al to torn with knubs and wales of stripes, hanging 





downe his head for weaknesse towards his shoulders, 
crowned with a garland of thorns pricking through his 
shull to the hard braine, and nailed to a Crosse? What 
so hainous fault coulde he do to deserve it? What | 
Judge could be so cruell as to put bim to it? What 
hangman could haue so butcherly mind as to deale so 
outragiously with him? Now I bethink myselfe, { 
know him: it is Christ.” 

It is true that the spikes of thorns in Syria are | 
far stronger than anything we know of in the 
north of Europe. M'‘Cheyne calls them “ gigan- 
tic.” But the evident idea of the stubborn and | 
cruel Jews was to insult the Lord of life and glory, 
mocking Him with royal insignia. Dr. Kitto says | 


Herod suggested the mockery, which, after all, was | 


more conformable to Oriental than Roman prac- | 
tive. This learned writer quotes a remarkable | 
illustration from Philo occurring about that period. | 
Caligula conferred on Hero:l’s nephew the title of | 
king, anl permission to wear adiadem. On arriv- 


ing at Alexandria, the inhabitants felt hatred and 
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envy at the idea of a Jew's being called a king, 
and by way of insult and scorn, took hold of a poor 
iliot, who wandered about the streets, the laugh- 
ing-stock of boys and idlers. They set him ona 
lofiy seat in the theatre, put a paper crown on hig 
head, covered bis body with a mat, to represent 
the regal robe, and put a reed in his hand fors 
scentre. The crowd uttered loud exclamations of 
“ Maris! Maris!” the Syriac word for “ Lord.” 


| The same mockery was always common in Persia, 


I send this Note not by way of underrating the 
sufferings of “the holy, harmless Son of God,” 
who “when He was reviled, reviled not again,” 
but as a caution against adopting exaggerated 


|} statements; and not without a desire to be in- 


formed whether or not it is possible the spikes of 
these terrible thorns could penetrate so hard 4 
substance as a human skull. B. B. 


WHIMSICAL BOOK-PLATE. 


Attached as a book-plate to each of the volumes 
and MSS. forming a portion of the extensive and 
singularly curious library at Great Totham Hall, 
near Witham, Essex, the property of that inde- 
fatigable collector, Mr. Charles Clark, is found the 
annexed ingenious piece of poetical pleasantry, 
entitled : 

“A PLEADER TO THE NEEDER WHEN A READER, 


“ As all, my friend, through wily knaves, full often 

suffer wrongs, 

Forget not, pray, when it you’ve read, to whom this 
book belongs. 

Than one Cuantes Crarx, of Toraam Hatt, none 
to 't a right hath better, 

A wight, that same, more read than some in the lore 
of old black-letter ! 

And as C, C. in Essex dwells —a shire at which all 
laugh — 

His books must, sure, less fit seem drest, if they're 
nt bound in calf! 

Care take, my friend, this book you ne'er with 
grease or dirt besmear it ; 

While none but awkward puppies will continue to 
* dog’s-ear’ it! 

And o’er my books when book-worms ‘grub,’ I'd 
have them understand, 

No marks the margins must de-face from any busy 
* hand !” 

Marks, as re-marks, in books of Crarx’s, whene’er 
some critic spy leaves, 

It always him so wasp-ish makes, though they're but 
on the fly-leaves ! 

Yes, if so they're used, he’d not de-fer to deal a fate 
most meet — 

He'd have the soiler of his quires do penance ins 
sheet ! 

The Ettrick Hogg — ne'er deem'd a bore —his can- 
did mind revealing, 

Declares, to beg ‘a copy’ now’s a mere pre-text for 
stealing ! 
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So, as some knave to grant the loan of this my Book 
may wish me, ; 

I thus my book-plate here display, lest some such | 
‘fry’ should ‘dish’ me !— 

But hold,—though I again declare wrru-holding 
I'll not brook, 

And ‘a sea of trouble’ still shall take to bring 
book-worms ‘to book !’” 

Bookworm. 


Hiner Motes. 


Lord Goring.—The memory of his wild warfare 
still survives in Cornwall, where a rude rough 
roisterer is called to this day a Goring. 

Bere. Morwenstow. 

Bangquo's Ghost.—It is said, I know not on what 
authority, that John Kemble attempted to play 
the banquet scene in Macbeth without the visible 





appearance of the ghost of Banquo ; but the gal- 
leries took offence, and roared “Ghost! ghost!” 
till Banquo was obliged to come on, and take the 
chair, I have heard the late “ Thomas Ingoldsby” 
praise Kemble highly for the improvement, and 
regret that he was not allowed to free the stage | 
from Banquo’s ghost, as Garrick did from those of | 
Jaffier and Pierre. In his own tale of Hamilton 
Tighe “ Ingoldsby” made the ghost a phantom of 
the mind, with good effect : 
“’Tis ever the same, in hall or bower, 

Wherever the place, whatever the hour, 

The lady mutters, and ¢alks to the air, 

And her eye is fixed on an empty chair, 

And the mealy-faced boy still whispers with dread, 

* She talks to a man with never a head.’ ” 


No man was less disposed than Ingoldsby to 
borrow a thought without acknowledgment: but 
though the omission of the ghost might have been 
suggested by Kemble, I think the peculiar epithet 
mealy-faced traces it back to Lloyd : 


“ When chilling horrors shake th’ affrighted king, 
And guilt torments him with her scorpion’s sting ; 
When keenest feelings at his bosom pull, 

And fancy tells him that the seat is full ; 
Why need the ghost usurp the monarchs place, 
To frighten children with his mealy fuce, 
The king alone should form the phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair.” 





The Poetical Works of Robert Lloyd, A. M. 
London, 1774. 


Garrick Club. 


Reverence to the Altar —The Huntingdonshire 
eountry-folks in this neighbourhood have the fol- 
lowing custom. When they come into church, if 
the clergyman is already in the desk, they curtsev 
or bow, as they turn from the aisle into their 
places. They thus bow towards the east; and 
when I first saw this done, I imagined them to be 
keeping up the ancient ceremony of “reverence 


H. B.C. | 


to the altar.” I soon discovered, however, that: 
their obeisance was meant for the clergyman alone, 
and was made only by those that entered the 
church after the service had comnencel. But 
may not this mark of respect have been transferred 
to the clergyman, and be a trace of that originally 
paid to the altar ? Curupert Berns, B.A. 


Woman executed by Burning at Dublin.— A 
gentleman is still alive, or was so very recently, 
who saw the last woman who was burned in Dub- 
lin at the place of public execution, which was 
where the handsome and fashionable street called 
Fitzwilliam Street now is; and I am acquainted 
with a gentleman whose kitchen fireplace was as 
nearly as possible on the spot. Ginteta. 


“ The proper study of mankind is man.” — This 
sentiment is fairly due to Socrates, being his cha- 
racteristic doctrine. Mr. Grote says (History of 
Greece, vol. ix. p. 573.), “ That ‘ the proper study 
of mankind is man’ Socrates was the first to pro- 


| claim,” referring especially to Xenophon, who in 


Memor. 1. 1. says, “ Man, and what related to 
man, were the only subjects on which he chose to 
employ himself,” as distinguished from the other 
philoso; hers of his day, who engaged in fruitless 
physical speculations. J. 


Queries. 
THE ROYAL NEW ENGLAND REGIMENT. 


The father of a neighbour of mine, who was an 
officer under General Winfield Scott, of the Ame- 
rican army upon the Canadian frontier, during 
what we call in the United States “ the last war 
with Great Britain.” or “the war of 1812,” as- 
sisted at the battle of Brandywine, or some other 
of the engagements of that contest, in capturing 
an English officer of rank. The latier had a con- 
siderable quantity of plate among his baggage, 
which was taken possession of by his captors. This 
spoil was not held long, for the American officer 
to whom I refer was himself taken prisoner, and 
the plate taken from him. One ows mustard 
spoon, however, escape! the search to which he 
was subjected, and remained in his possession, and 
is now preserved as a trophy. It is concerning 
that spoon that I make this Query. It is rather 
heavy, the bowl gilt upon the inside. There is 
engraved upon it a crown surmounting a garter, 
encircling a lion’s head passant gardant ; upon the 
garter is engraved “RoyaL N E (here the rim of 
the crown interferes with letters, as I suppose) 
LAND R&GT.,” being according to my notion an 
abbreviation of the words “ Roval New England 
Regiment.” The Goldsmiths’ Hall marks upon 
the back are a lion passant, the letter I, a head, 
the hair in a bag-wig, and bust, which though small 
bears a resemblance to those of George II. or IIL, 
and the letters J. B. I have given these marks, 
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because they may furnish a clue to the time the 
spoon was manufactured. I presume thut the 
spoon originally belonged to the mess of the Roval 
ew England Regiment, and was perhaps trans- 
ferred to some other British regiment ; and I send 
this Query in hope that some of your readers may 
furnish information upon the subject. There 
were several regiments raised in the American 
colenies before the revolutionary war. In 1744 
Massachusetts and the New England colonies 
raised a regiment which was commanded by Col. 
Wm. Pepperell, an Amerivan, and the troops 
under his direction succeeded in capturing Louis- 
burgh or Cape Breton in 1745. After the pence 
negotiated at Aix-la-Chapelle, Cape Breton was 
surrendered to the French, and in 1758 again 
captured by forces of which New England troops 
were apart. Regiments from the same colonies 
assisted in taking Carthagena, in the attack upon 
Havanna, anil in the capture of Canada. Notices | 
and references to the “King’s American Rezi- 
ment” are frequently to be met with during this 
war, but [ have seen none bearing the name con- | 
cerning which this Query is made. In Sabine’s 
History of the American Loyalists, the titles of the | 
various provincial regiments and companies which | 
took the part cf the mother-country during the | 
revolution are given: there is none bearing the 
title in question. I conjecture that the “ Royal 
New England Reygiment” was that of Colonel 
Pepperell raised in 1744, because subsequently 
each colany raised its own regiment; and in 
hopes that some of your readers may be able to 
throw light on the subject, ask for information | 
of its history, and should like to know to what | 

modern: British regiment the mess service of the 
N. E, Regiment was. transferred. | 
T. Wastcort. 

Philadelphia, U. S. A., June 5, 1852. 





WILTON CASTLE AND THE BRIDGES FAMILY. 


Tn Rees’ Cyclopedia, article “ Ross,” is the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ The ruins of Wilton Castle above mentioned stand 
on the Western bank of the Wye. ..... . Its present 
ruinous. condition isto be attributed to the royalist 
governors of Hereford, by whose orders the whole of 
the interior was destroyed by fire.” 

If it be true that this eastle was destroyed by | 
the royalists, it would seem probable that it was 
burnt during the siege of Hereford in 1645, and 
that the then inkmbitants of the castle were Par- 

mans. 

George, sixth lord Chandos.of Sudeley, the head 
of the noble family of Bridges during the great 
rebellion, was an: active royalist. He was buried 
at Sudeley in the year 1654. His uncle, Sir | 
Giles Bridges, in his will dated. 1624, meations his 


| shire, five-and-twenty 
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"own brother William Bridges, of London, Req, 


and that the said William had then fro sons living. 
Another Sir Giles Bridges, of Wilton Castle, 
Bart., to whom the above-mentioned William was 
first cousin once removed, mentions, in his will 
dated 1634, Robert and William Bridges, of Wil- 
ton, gentlemen, brothers. 

‘The late Mr. Beltz, Lancaster Herald, in his 
Review of the Chandos Peerage Case, states these 
genealogical facts, and inquires — 

“Who were these Robert and William, and what 
became of them? Were they the two sons of William 
of London mentioned in 1624?” 

IT would inquire further — 

1. Is anything known respecting William 
Brilges, who was a lieutenant in the Lord Brook's 
regiment in the army under the Earl of Essex in 
1642 ? 

2. What were the political opinions of Sir John 
Brydzes, of Wilton Castle, Bert, who died in 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden, in February, 


| 1651-2 ? 


3. Whence is the statement in Rees derived, 


| and where may be found a full account of the 


cireumstances which led to the destruction of 
Wilton Castle ? 
An old chair, said to have been saved from the 


| fire at Wilton Castle; was in the possession of the 


housekeeper at Thornbary Castle, in Gloucester- 
since. Is this chair 
still in existenee, and ts any tradition preserved 
respecting it at Thornbury? 

J. Lewetry Corts. 





WHY WAS THE DODO CALLED A DRONTE ? 


Naturalists must all be much indebted to 
Messrs. Strickland and Melville’s nee 
might almost say, perfect) monograph on The 
Dodo and its Kindred. n that charming and 
scientific volume the authors-have given us. almost 
all the information that.eould be collected relative 
to that curious extinct bird. I had the pleasure, 
however, subse t to its publication, of com- 
munieating to Mr. Strickland a passage from 
Randle Holme’s Academie of Armory (p. 289., 
Chester, 1688), which he had overlooked. Mr. 
Strickland published this as a Supplementary Note 
in the Annals of Natural History (Second Series, 
No. 16.,. for April, 1849). Holme says: “ He 
beareth sable a Dodo or Dronte, proper, by the 
name of Dronte,” and then gives an account of the 
bird, 

Now it has always puzzled naturalists why the 
Dodo.was called a.Dronte, Mx. Stricxcanp-asks 


| in.an early Number of your publication whether 


any family of this name was known to exist; and, 
if so, where; and what were their arms: as 

light might be thrown the subject in this 
way. 1 am afraid that it only existed in Hulme's 
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brain ; but still further research may bring curious 
matter forward. It is not probable, I think, that 
any English family of that name existed. Perhaps 
sone of your foreign heraldic readers may. clear up 
the question. In the meanwhile, allow me to 
make the fullowing conjecture: —It is by no 
means clear why the bird was called a “ Dodo.” 
Most people think from his dull stupid look and 
behaviour. Hence he was styled Dodo or fool, 
and Dodaers, an epithet which would seem to im- 
ly he was one of those Christians to whom old 
Richard Baxter would have applied a “ Shove.” 
However, be this as it may, it is clear there were 
several persons who bore this name. The witty 
writer of a review of Mr. Srrickxiann’s work in 
Blackwood (January, 1849) mentions two ; a third 
founded Tewkesbury Abbey ;, a fourth was Bishop 
of Angers in 837. From these it is evident the 
Doilos were decidedly a church family. I find a 
fifth gentleman of this name: “ Athelstan Dodo, 
fils du Comte Dodo, fut au temps de la Conqueste 
Comte :l’Ardene et de Someril, et Sieur de Dudley, 
ov il fut inhumé—porte or 2 lions passans azur.” 
(Add. MSS. 17,455. British Museum.) A sixth 
worthy Dodo [ made acquaintance with in Moreri’s 
great Dictionary, and it is to this excellent genile- 





man (also ecclesiastical) I would call the attention | 


of your reaslers. 
province de Frise, dans. les. Pays Bas, et Chanoine 
de §. Leonard & Basle.” He was the first collec- 
tor of St. Augustire’s works, He was carried off 
“par une maladie contagieuse” in 1501; and, thus 


“ Dodo (Augustin), natif de la | 


perished the last human Dodo I have.been able to | 


trace. Whether his cranium and legs are pre- 
served anywhere, I cannot say. Now, what were 
Mr. Augustin Dodo's armorial be:rings 1 know 


| M. P*****, printed at Paris in 1824? 


not. He wasa native, however, of Friesland. On | 
the east of this country is the small province of | 


Dreuthe. Was Drenthe ever included in Fries- 
land; or, at all events, would not all come perhaps 
under the denomination “Frisia?” Here, then, 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
was living a family of the name of Dodo. Were 
they Dolos of Drenthe? When the Dutch 
discovered Mauritius, might they not haye named 
the new bird in honour, or otherwise, of Mr. 
Dodo of Drenthe, to whom perhaps some of 
the discoverers might have been related? Has 
Dronte any affinity to. Drenthe ? Perhaps the 
herald painters, in blazoning the arms of Dodo, 
bod figured a queer-looking bird, and the Dutch 
Voyagers. named their unwieldy, unpalatable, 


walgh-vogels after him, for want of a better. de- | 


scription. 
the subject. My own family, in contradistinetion 
to other Hoopers, have for some generations borne 
a Hooper, or wild swan, for their crest ; and verily 
upon. some of the more ancient family spoons he 
looketh more like a Dodo than a Hooper; and 


Heraldry might throw some light upon | 


“ Dronthe proper,” as he is most decidedly a 
Hooper improper. Pray, then, Mr. Editor, do try 
and settle the question (if you can) why was the 
Dodo called a Dronte ? Ricuagp Hoorsr. 

St. Stephen's, Westminster. 


Minor Queries. 
Similitude of an Eagle in a Braken. Stalk.—It is 


well known that if the stem of a braken or female 
fern be cut across near the root, the veins or ves- 
sels present the appearance of a spreading ouk tree. 
Linné likened them to a spread eagle, and called 
the fern Pteris Aquilina. In Erasmus’s famous 
colloquy, The Religious Pilgrimage, the same idea 
occurs : 


“ Perhaps people may fancy the likeness of a toad in 
the stone, as they do that of an eagle in the stalk of @ 
brake or fern.” — Sir Roger L’Estrange’s Trans., 1725, 


Or, as an older translation gives it : 

“ Peradventure they ymagyne the symylytude of a 
tode to be there: even as we suppose when. we cutte the 
Searne stalke there to be an egle.” 

What is the earliest mention of this idea of re- 
semblance to an eagle? I have not a Pliny by me, 
but, as well as I remember, he does not mention it, 
The resemblance to an ouk is very striking ; to.an 
eagle, very fanciful. Inever could hit on the latter 
in any fern I ever cut. Mariconpa, 


Dictionnaire Bibliographique.— Who is the 
author of Dictionnaire Bibliographique, ou, Nouveay 
Manuel du Libraire et de ' Amateur de Livres, par 
Is it by 
M. Peignot ? w.J. B 


Continental Writers on Popular Antiquities, — 
Are there any works in German, Italian, French, 
Spanish, or Portuguese, which treat of popular 
superstitious agricultural customs in the several 
countries of Europe; like Brande’s Popular Anti> 
quities, and a book by Wright in two vols. ? 

F.0. W. 


Was William the Conqueror buried without: a 
Coffin? — The words of Ordericus Vitalis are 
(lib. vii. sub fin., ad ann. 1087; ap. Gesta Nor- 
mannorum, p. 662.) : 

“ Porrd, dum corpus in sarcofagum mitteretur, et 
violenter, quia vas per imprudentiam coementariorum 
breve structum erat, complicaretur, pinguissimus venter 
crepuit,” &e. 

How should the word vas be interpreted ? 

J. Sansom. 

Cowmitissa, Ysabel, —In Madox's Formulare Anr 
glicarum, n. cece., among the witnesses to a dona- 
tion of tithes from Baderon de Monmouth to the 
Priory of Monmouth, occur the names. of Odo 
Striguiliensis Prior, and Comitissa Yeabel: Can 


some future Raudle Holme may describe him as a | any one kindly inform me who the latter person 
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was? Can she be the same who is mentioned by 

Beziers (Sommaire Histoire de la Ville de Bayeuz, 

ed. & Cuen, 1773, p. 218.) as Isabelle de Dovre? 
J. Sansom. 


Etymology and Meaning of the Word “Snike ?” — 
“ After Christ's doctrine prevail’d, and Satan's king- 
dom began to saike. and Paganism and Idolatry were 
growing into contempt.” —P. 17. of A Sermon preached 
by Rev. Charles Hawys, Viewr of Chebsey, near Stafford, 
before John, Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
April 26, 1705. 
F.R.R. 


“ Sacrum pingue dabo,” §c.— Can any of your 
contributors inform me who is the author of that 
remarkably clever line : 

“ Sacrum pingue dabo non macrum sacrificabo.” 
Thus written it is an hexameter, and refers to 
Abel's sacrifice. But read backwards, thus: 

“ Sacrificabo macrum non dabo pingue sacrum,” 
it is a pentameter, and refers to that of Cain. a. 

Edinburgh. 


Can a Man baptize Himself ? — The question 
which has been mooted in “N. & Q,” as to 
whether a clergyman can marry himself? and 
which I[ am inclined to answer in the affirmative, 
recalls one of a more doubtful nature, which sug- 
gested itself to me under certain circumstances, 
viz., whether or not a person avouching that he 
hal solemnly baptized himself with water, “in the 
name,” &c., would not be in the same position, 
relatively to the church, as if he had been bap- 
tized by another layman? Of course I merely 
put the case hypothetically, and not to defend it. 
And, query, what is the authority or propriety of 
@ practice common at the administration of the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper in our churches, 
that when a minister and his curate are both 
present at the communion table, the former not 
only receives the bread and the wine from his own 
hand, but addresses himself, altering the words 
from “ keep thy body,” &c., to “keep my bocly,” 
&c., his brother clergyman standing or kneeling 
close beside him meanwhile ? Ww. 


Seal of Mary Queen of Scots.—T have recently 
obtained possession of a white crystal seal, said to 
be the stone of a signet ring belonging to Mary 
Queen of Scots; it was sold at the death of the 
late Earl of Buchan, in whose family it is said to 
have been since the death of Queen Mary: and is 


curious as quartering the arms of England with | 


those of France, [reland, and Scotland, showing 
that the unfortunate queen laid claim to this 
country, in spite of her disclaiming it. E. A. S. 


Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots.— What authen- 
tic prints and portraits give the best idea of Mary's 
great beauty? The small portrait at Holyrood, 
and one in Dibdin’s Bibliomania (whence did he 


— 


get it ?), are more beautiful than most I have seen, 
That of Amias Orwood, at Abbotsford, is y 
painful, and, making allowance for the circum. 
stances under which it was taken, age, and many 
troublous years of captivity, it retains no traces of 
that once fascinating beauty. Sir Walter Scott 
says: 

“ T observe that both these great connoisseurs (appa. 
rently Horace Walpole and C, K. Sharpe) were very 
nearly, if not quite agreed, that there are xo absolutely 
undoubted originals of Queen Mary. But how, then, 
should we be so very distinctly informed as to her 
features! What has become of all the originals which 
suggested these innumerable copies? Surely Mary 
must have been as unfortunate in this as in other parti- 
ceulars of her life," — Life, chap. Ixv. 


What became of the “ curious and original por- 
trait on panel” of Mary, in the Strawberry Hill 
collection ? 

Let me ask also who composed the air to which 
“Mary Queen of Scots’ Lament” is generally 
sung? I may remark here that what Mr. Coxe 
has translated as the “ Lament” is her “ Praver.” 

Maaiconpa, 


Death, a Bill of Exchange.— Our expression, 
“to pay the debt of nature,” in the sense of “ to 
die,” has been fancifully improved upon by the 
French in the following adage :— 

“ La mort est une lettre de change que l'on signe en 
naissant, et qu’on ne laisse jamais protester le jour de 
l’échéance.” 

I have searched for this among the Moralistes 
Francais (Pascal, Larochefoucauld, &c.), where it 
was most likely to be met with, but in vain. Who 
is the author ? Henry H. Brees. 

St. Lucia. 


The Flemish Clothiers in Wales.— 


“The Selte Comuni, a small German colony esta- 
blished, beyond the reach of historical documents, in 
the North of Italy, the Greeks of Piana dei Greci, near 
Palermo, the Flemish clothiers in Wales, settled there for 
many centuries, all retain dialects, more or less impure, 
of their mother tongue, and afford some of the many 
proofs which might be brought, how difficult it is to 
root out any language.”—Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures, 
p- 201. 

Can any of your Welsh readers inform me in 
what part of Wales the Flemish clothiers esta- 
blished themselves, and when? And do their de- 
scendants still inhabit that locality? It they do, is 
their language or dialect distinct from the Welsh, 
| or is it mixed with it, and yet a 


Siz Thousand Years.— The idea that 6000 
years are to form the world’s duration, appears to 
| be very widely spread. In addition to “ Elijah’s 
| (?) prophecy” (Vol. v., p. 441.), the Etrurian ac- 
| count of the Creation, recorded by Suidas, con- 
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tains the same tradition: — “The Creator spent 
6000 year's in creation ; 6000 more are allotted to 
the earth” (Quoted in Fausset’s Livy). And I 
have met with the notion elsewhere. Where is it 
traced to have originated? Have any modern 
divines adopted it ? A. A.D. 


Sir Roger de Coverley (Vol. v., p. 467.).— 
When did this dance first receive the name of Sir 
Roger de Coverley? “My Aunt Margery” is 
the name under which it is performed in Virginia, 
U.S. Which is the earlier name ? 

J. Lewetyn Curtis. 


The Names and Numbers of British Regiments. 
—Under the above title 1 made some inquiries 
through the “ N. & Q.” so far back as November 
last (Vol. iv., p. 368 ), with the view of eliciting 
certain information; but I regret the questions 
then put have not been responded to. Hoping 
that some of your military, or other readers, may 
et be able to supply answers, I beg again to 
inquire — 

1, When did the present mode of numbering 
regiments begin; and by whom and under what 
circumstances was it introduced ; the former prac- 
tive having been to distinguish regiments by pur- 
ticular names, such as Barrel's, Howard's, Ligo- 
nier's, &c., without any number ? 

2. What is the guide now in identifying a 
named with a numbered regiment; and is there 
any particular book where this information may 
be had ? Z. 

Glasgow. 

A Delectable Discourse on Fishing. — In Dver's 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge, vol. i. 

. 576., is mentioned a manuscript entitled A De- 
clable Discourse on Fishing. What is this work ? 
Has it ever been republished amongst any of the 
numerous angling reprints ? Bonsatu. 


“I'm the Laird of Windy Walls.”—In a copy of 
Sir Francis Drake Revival (London, 1653), on 
the back of the portrait of Drake are a few lines 
in an old hand, beginning — 

“T'm the Laird of Windy Walls, I came here not with- 
out a cause, 

And waile I gotten many fawes, and yett I am not 

slain, Jo.” 


They are signed “ Bartholomew Rouse.” 

_Are these the beginning of any ballad of the 
time, or do they in any way refer to Sir Francis 
Drake ? Bonsatt. 


Mrs. Philarmonica.— Can any musical reader 
five me information respecting a set of trios en- 
titled Sonate a due Violini col Violoncello obbli- 
§a'0 (sic) 0 Violene o Cimbalo di Mrs. Philar- 
monica, Parte Prima. A Londre Imprimé per 
R. Meares, a D'enseigne de la Base Viole Dor, dans 
le Cometeire (sic) de St. Paul. T. Cross —- 


title-page introduces six more in these words, 

Diuertimente da Camera & due Violini Vivloncelle 

o Cembalo. Parte Seconda. T. Cross sculpsit. 
An AMATEUR. 


Admiral Sir Richard I. Strachan, K.C.B.— 
Being a kinsman of this excellent and ill-used 
officer, and being engaged in collecting information 
regarding his life, may I request the assistance of 
any of the numerous readers of the “N. & Q.” 
that can give any information on the subject? 
Beyond the parliamentary papers, the meagre 
and unsatisfactory notice in Marshall's Naval 
Biography, and Allan's Battles of the British 
| Navy, I have been disappointed in my search ; 
| and can neither procure a portrait nor an engrav- 
ing of one so distinguished, and who so latel 
| passed away. I. W.- 
| Edinburgh. 


The Ogden and Westcott Families (Vol.ii., pp.73. 
105, 106.).—'T'wyFrorp says that a member of the 
Ogden family settled in America about the year 
1790. 1 amalineal descendant of an Ogden of 
New Jersey, who settled there about the year 
mentioned. If Twyrorp can give any particulars 
concerning the Ogden who emigrated to America, 
he would oblige me much. 

Can any of your readers give me - inform- 
ation as to the family history of Stukely Westcott, 
who settled in Salem, New Jersey, in 1639, and 
afterwards went to Rhode Island? There are 
many Westcotts now about Providence, Rhode 
Island: and the southern part of New Jersey 
abounds with them. There isa legend that the 
Jersey Westcotts are all descendants of three 
brothers. Stukely Westcott may have been one 
of the three: but it would be a matter of interest 
to their descendants to know from what English 
stock they are descended. . 

Philadelphia, U.S.A., June, 1852. 

Licenser of the Press.—Where will be found any 
list of persons filling this office? When did it 
commence, and when did it cease ? . 








Replies. 
BERTRAM, EDITOR OF RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
(Vol. v., p. 491.) 


I do not myself know anvthing of Mr. Bertram, 
the editor of Richard of Cirencester De Situ Bri- 
tannie; but one of the most learned men in the 
north, Mr. E. C. Werlauff, the chief librarian of 
the Roval Library here, and Professor of History 
at our University, has communicated to me the 
following Notes containing some particulars of the 
life and writings of Mr. Bertram : — 

“C. J. Bertram was, according to Worm, For- 
fatter Lexicon (Dictionary of Authors), born in 





this first part consists of six sonatas: then a fresh 





1723. In 1747, he petitioned the consistorium, or 
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the Senate at the University of Copenhagen, to be 


made a student, notwithstanling his belonging to 
the Church of England. He declared his inten- 
tion to study especially history, antiquities, philo- 
sophy, ani mathematics. In 1748, he petitioned 
the King of Denmark for permission to give public 
lectures upon the English language; he had at 


that time been ten years in Denmark, and had | 


indirectly been called to this country by King 
Christian VL He died the 8th of January, 1765. 
In the years 1749—1753, he published some papers 
on the subject of the English grammar. In the 
last of these, Grundig Anviisning tit det engelshe 
Sprogs Kundskab, 1753 (‘True directions for a per- 
fect knowledge of the English language), he gives 
several favorable opinions of the professors Hol- 


berg, Mollmann, Anchersen, &c., as well of this 
| 


work as of his literary essays in general. 

“ Of his English Scriptores no manuscript exists 
at the Royal Library of Copenhagen. Nether 
are any testamentary dispositions as to his manu- 
seripts known, But at the said Royal Library 
is preserved an English MS. containing critical 
notes and observations to the history of Canute 
the Great, taken from Old English and Icelandic 
writings. This fragment must have been copied 
by some one who did not know English. The 
Catalogue, however, supposes that it originally has 
been written by Mr. Bertram. 

“The historian Suhm mentions Bertram’s Ri- 
cardus Corinensis among the works he has 
made use of for his book upen the origin of the 
Scandinavian people Om de Nordiske Folks Oprin- 
delse, 1770; but perhaps it must be regarded as 
more important that Lappenberg, in his Geschichte 
Englan!s, pp. 16. 41. 57.,, quotes the books as 
genuine.” J.J. A. Worsaas. 


Copenhagen. ‘ 





ROBERT FORBES. 
(Vol. v., p. 510.) 


The Query of Hyraprpascutus reminds me of 
one of my own, viz.: What had become of the 
Bib. Scot. Poetica of Chalmers and Ritson? When 
Ritson’s MS. fell inte the hands of the former, 
there were great hopes that a work worthy the 
fame of both these eminent bibliographers would 
be the result: but whatever were the plans enter- 
tained by either, they did not live to carry them 
out. If it. however be true, that these precious 
MSS. have got into the good hands. of a gentle- 
man on the other side the Tweed, remarkable for 
his enthusiasm for all that appertains to the Aatient 
Popular Poetry of his country, we may probably 


wrong person at Peterculter’s, the Tower Hill 


shopkeeper, instead of the “Dominie.” The 
“ Dominie Deposxed” I have in a variety of forms, 
but it is uniformly ascribed on the title to “ Willa, 
Forbes, M.A., late schoolmaster at Peterculter;” 
while “ Ajax His Speech,” also often printed, is.ag 
distinctly assigned, on similar authority, to “ R, F, 
Gent. !" extended in the “ Shop-bill,” which forms 
part of the book, to “* Robert Forbes.” 

Campbell, in his History of Scottish Poetry, g 
work both of limited impression and information, 
speaks of Wim. Forbes as a man of ingenuity and 
learning, whose story is told in his loose produc 
tion, namely, that a love for illicit amours, and 
the “wee drap drink,” had brought to the condis 
tion significantly desvribed in the “ sequel :” 

“ Which makes me now wear redlish wool 
Instead of b'ack.” 


Narrating as it does, not very decently, the 


| “intrigues,” “drouthy habits,” and their conge- 


yet look for a standard work of reference upon all | 


subjects connected with the poetical or dramatic 
literature of Scotland. 

With respect to Robert Forbes, it appears to 
me that, your correspondent has for the 


quence to the hero, the “ Dominie Deposed™ 
hal a good circulation as a kin! of Scot's Chap 
until a better species of literature for the million 
sprang up. 

Peter Buchan, the Aberdeenshire ballad colle 
tor, notices another poet of this name, the Res, 
Jno. Forbes, A M., of Pitnavalder, and minister of 
Deer ; who is, curiously enough, the author of s 
piece bearing some resemblance both in name and 
style to that of the Petereulter schoolmaster, The 
“Dominie Deposed” shows how severely the 
Kirk-session handled its author, but we do not 
hear what ecclesiastical censure the minister of 
Deer was subjected to for such improprieties 
the following extract from “ Nae Doininies for me 
Laddie ” exhibits: 

“ But for your sake [sings the Rev. John] Pll fleece 
the flock, — 
Grow rich as I grow auld, lassie; 
If I be spared, I'll be a laird, 
And thou be Mada:n called, lassie.” 

I ought, however, to note that these were the 
sentiments of the minister before he took orderg 
and, although one would think the Presby 
should have pansed before entrusting “ the flock 
to a shepherd with such antecedents, the pastor 
Deer turned out a very worthy character. J. 0. 


THE “HEAVY sHOvVeE.” 
(Vol. v., pp. 416. 594.) 


I possess the copy of the above work mentioned 
at p. 416., purchased at Rodu’s sale. The title # 
as follows : 


“ An Effectual Shove to the Heavy-arse Christiana 
..+ Prepare to meet thy God ... by Willian Bunya, 
Minister of the Gospel in, South Wales. Londons 
printed for the Author, and sald by J. Reson, % 
Martin's-le-Graad, 1763.” 
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This:startling title is sueceeded by an excellent 
sermon, in no wise alluding to the announcement 
by hint or innuendo. This sermon, or sermons, is 
simply an earnest call to repentance for sin, and a 
declaration of the better grounds for happiness, 
both in this world and the next, for those whe live 
a godly life here. The“ Epistle to the Reader” 
begins as follows : 

« Reader, when I preached the following sermons, I 


had not the least thought of publishing them; they 


were taken from my mouth by a dexterous and nimble | 


hand, that wrote almost every word I uttered: I was 
very much solicited to print them, and the notes being 
written out fair, and bronght to me, I have looked 
them over, and now they are presented to thee, with a 
design that they may be 
hope they will be so. The subjvets here handled are 
awakening ; and in this secure age, what seed is there 
of startling sermons,” &c. 


beneficial, and not without 
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Ido not see {from a hasty glance) that either 
Lowndes or Watt allude to this work. 

In my copy there is a loose print inserted of the 
following character: a long bodied dragon, whose 
earcase is shaped like a cannon, is dixcharging 
serpents, daggers, s-ourges, &c., at a divine of the 
Church of England, who holds in his hand an apen 
Bible, on which is the text: ** On this reck IT will 
build my church,” &e. Cn the forked tail of this 
monster is seated a female figwe playing on a 
fiddle, and inscribe | “the whore of Babylon.” 
The beast has seven heads, with a libel on each ; 
on one of which is.written, “ A Shove to v° Heavy 
Arst Christian.” A devil is applying (with evi- 
dent caution against the recoil) a lone red-hot 
rol to the touch-hole. Underneath this precious 
print are twenty-one lines of verse. ‘The print is 
headed “ Faction display‘d.” Bonsa.i. 


——__—_— 


JOHN HOPE. 
(Vol. v., p. 581.; Vol. vi., p- 18.) 

Your interesting Notes ten] ereatly to bring 
one better acqnainted with his own library. vo 
On reatling that of your correspondent F. R.A. 
o. 581.) [reached me down my copy of Hope's 
: houghts, and began to turn it over with increased 
interest ; coming upon his “Northern Pastoral,” 
it occurred to me that I had seen it elsewhere, 
and drawing forth another volume from my shelf 
of“ Anonyimes,” [ found it to be the original stem 
of Mr. H.'s Thoughts, under the title of Occasional 
Attempts at Sentimental Poetry. by a Man in | 
mess; with some Miscellaneous Compositions 
by his Friends, 8vo., \ondon, 1769.% — Besides | 
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: The discavery if ene at all, is unimportant, except | 

Wso for as it affords an « xample of the practical appli- 

ation of the capital hint of 


(Vol. v., 


your correspondent M, 
» 271.), that you may sometimes find at 


home what you may seek foe in vain farther a-fivld, 
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these, Mr. H. wrote The New. Brighthelmstone 
Guide; or, Sketches in Miniature of the British 
Shore, London, 1770, in the style of Anstey; and 
Watt assigns him Letters on Certain Proceedings 
in Parliament during the Session of 1769 and 70, 
London, 1772. 

The bibliography of Hope’s Thoughts is curious, 
inasmuch as the same publication seems to have 
issued from three different places, with new titles, 
the same vear; that of F. R. A. bearing London; 
another Edinburgh, C. Elliott, 1780; while mine 
has the following title and imprint, viz., Thoughts 
in Prose and Verse, started in his Walks, by J. H. 

“ ‘Together let us beat this. ample field,” &e, 
Stockton, printed by R. Christopher, and sold at 
Lon lon by W. Goldsmith, &c., 1780, 8vo , pp. 349, 
dedicated to “the officers of the Northampton- 
shire militia,” by way of return for the “ infinite 
pleasure” he ha:! enjoyed in their company. As 
the Londou publishers have few friends at the 
moment, one hit at them, more or less, will do no 
harm; here, then, is Mr. IL.’s opinion of them 
seventy years ago, in explanation of his provincial 
imprint: 

“If my book should not meet with a ready sale, I 
have, to those of the critics, two reasons to add, which 
will save my vanity some little pain. The first is, 
that my printer cou'd not provide me with as good a 
paper as | wished for, without waiting a longer time 
for it than I meant to remain at Stockton. The second 
deserves to be generally known: there is ia London 
a certain combination of booksellers who discourage 
everyting that comes from a coustry press, and would 
willingly make a monopoly of theirown. But though 
I would always show a preper respect to polite com- 
pany by introducing myself to them in my best suit, I 
am never displeased at obtruding myself on a parcel of 
purse-proud fellows with my rusty evat on.” 

As an extract fiom the poetical part of Mr. H.,’s 
amusing volume will afford at once a sample 
thereof, and a peg upon which to hang a biogra- 
phical note for F. BR. A., allow me to introduce 
to your readers the following “ Picture of my 
Family in 1767 :” 

“ When daubd and bespatter’d with mud and, with 
mire, 

In riding from town to my own country fire, 

I enter the house (in like dirty condition 

As was faity Slop, the Sbandyan physician, 

When he fell from his poney, with projectile foree, ° 

At the terrible sight of Ob'dial’s coach- horse )— 

My two stoutest lads, with a thundering din, 

Come galloping to me, to weleome me in. 

In each hand a prattler, I march to the parleur ; 

There Madam sits suckling her dear little snarler; 

The youngest, I mean, whos got snuffling his nose, 

Where I my dull noddle would gladly repose. 

Tho’ dirty I look’d as the Doctor ‘foresaid, 

Pray, let not the simile farther be read ; 

For, in grandeur, 1 seem'd as the arms of this land, 

‘That tween two supporters illustriously stand:: 
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A fierce, noble lion, and his unicorn mate, 

Prance, proudly erect, and attend them in state. 

A kind kiss having had (a sweet welcome to home!) 

I forthwith begin to disorder the room, 

I pull off my boots ;-—but not such as sly Trim, 

To please uncle Toby, in humorous whim, 

Converted to mortars ;—but such as he might 

Make field-pieces of, —full as dread in a fight. 

Yet not such as Hudibras stuff'd bread and cheese 
in 

The rats and the mice with the scent so well 
pleasing, 

That oft they their noses attempted to squeeze in ; 

But, not with comparisons longer to tire, 

These boots, as they are, I set up at the fire. 

Quick, arch-looking John pops the dog into one, 

As the dwarf thrust Gulliver into the bone; 

And Charles, who is ever as keen at a joke, 

With matter combustible makes t’other smoke. 

Having, farther, my surtout thrown down on a chair, 

And haul'd out my slippers from under the stair, 

I’m challeng’d by Madam to wa'k out and play 

With the sweet little Cupids, while yet it is day. 

Then out we all sally, with loud-shouting noise, 

And joyful acclaim from the two elder boys ; 

With her suckling Maria trips lightly along ; 

Leads, siniling, the van, as she hums us a song. 

Nex< follows the kitten, pursu'd by the dog 

( For teazing poor kitten there’s ne er such a rogue), 

She squalling and mewing, he barking before us, 

Assist in our music, to fill up the chorus. 

But how you would laugh, tu behold in the rear, 

The scene we exhibit (a scene the most queer !) 

In Holland, I doubt not, with wonder you've seen, 

Trail'd on by one nag. needy doctor's machine ; 

A carriage have we, full as light to the feel, 

That runs without horse, and that has but one wheel ; 

With pompous big phrase I e’er scorn to beguile, 

A barrow ‘tis call’d in plain, vulgar style ; 

In which having stowed my two shouting boys, 

And fill'd up the bottom with hay and with toys, 

I put to my hand, and on wheeling the barrow, 

Cry, ‘Who'll buy my puddings? nice puddings of 
marrow |’ 

As the children then chuckle, I surely am pleas‘d : 

Thus see by how little from care I am eas'd; 

Hence learn to contain, in a space full as narrow, 

And carry your wishes all -- in a wheel-barrow.” 


The actors in this pleasant domestic sketch were 


John Hope, our author, nephew of the Earl of | 


Hopetoun, and Marq. of Annandale, being the 
son of the Honourable Charles Hope and Lady 
Henrietta Johnstone, and born in 1739 ; a London 
merchant, and M.P. at one period for West Lo- 
thian. The lady—his “lov'd Maria,”"—the daugh- 
ter of E. Breton, Esq., of Forty Hill, Enfield, who, 
the same year this happy picture was drawn by 
the fond husband and father, and then only twenty- 
five, committed suicide !—her death, on the 25th of 
June, 1767, is recorded on a marble slab in West- 
minster Abbey. ‘The contents of the barrow, 
Charles and John Hope, were the future Lord 
President of the Court of Session, and General 


Sir John Hope; and the third, the “ suckling” 

the last of this distinguished group, the late Vice. 
| Admiral Sir William Johnstone Hope, for mang 

years one of the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
| obituary of 1785 records, under “ Newcastle 
| upon-Tyne,” the sudden death of our author, 
John Hope, there at the early age of forty-six 


. 





OPTICAL PHENOMENON. 
(Vol. v., pp. 441. 523.) 


Your correspondent C. B. (Vol. v., p. 523.) in 
reply to a question (Vol. v., p. 441.) relating t 
an “optical phenomenon,” gives a solution whic 
is partly satisfactory. The screen, used to inter 
cept a portion of the rays, doubtless assists vision 
on that account, but not to the extent we have ia 
this instance. 

In the first place, the phenomenon in question 
can happen way to a short-sighted person, whereas 
intercepting the unnecessary rays by a diaphragm, 
assists all varieties of vision equally, or nearly so 

The cause of the phenomenun | believe to bk 
the following : 

Every spherical lens produces, as is well known, 
a certain amount of “ aberration,” on its bringing 
rays to a focus after passing through it, te. th 
rays passing through, near its outside edges, ar 
brought to a shorter focus than those which i" 
through nearer to the centre of the lens. 
interval between the two extreme foci, measured 
on the axis of the lens, is the amount of aberration. 
| It will be obvious that the formation of so many 
| images at so many distinct foci must produce cor 
| fusion. ; 

Now it is well known also that the lens ins 
| short-sighted eye, being too convex, or having to 
| great refractive power, brings its rays to a focw 
| too soon, i.e. befure they reach the retina; it 8 
| also (being a spherical lens) subject to the “ aber 
| ration” above mentioned; if then you cut off the 
outside rays, which are brought to the shorter 
focus, and allow only the centre rays to pas 
which converge to the more distant focus, you 
thereby pa the indistinct images ; leaving 
that one which is formed nearest the retina, @ 
| which the short-sighted eye can more readily adapt 

itself, and, consequently, vision is rendered mor 
distinct 

Another instance of the very same phenomenoa 
| is the practice of cutting off the outside rays from 
| the aperture of an astronomical telescope, by # 
| opaque ring placed before the object-glass; 4 

practice which is familiar to those accustomed @ 
use telescopes of large apertures on difficult double 
stars. 

If in a brass plate a hole be made of the dir 

meter of °033 in., a short-sighted person will, 
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looking through it, find his vision greatly assisted. 
If another be made °025 in., the advantage will 
be still greater; and with one -0166 in. greater 
still, indeed almost equal to that derived from a 
concave lens. Beyond this there does not appear 
to be any advantage, on account of the loss of 
light. 

Now this circumstance leads us to infer, either 
that “aberration” is destroyed by limiting the 
aperture of vision to so small a point in the centre 


of the lens of the eye, or that the diffraction of the | 


rays, as they paxs the edges of the hole, assists 
short-sighted vision on the principle of the con- 


cave lens, i.e. by changing parallel rays into | 


divergent; but, as far as we know anything of 
diffraction, its effect is the direct opposite. 


1 do not, therefore, see how we can avoid ac- | 


cepting the former as the preferable solution of 
this phenomenon, though, on so difficult a subject, 
it behoves one to speak with great diflidence. 
H.C. K. 
—— Rectory, Hereford. 





ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
(Vol. ii., p. 135.) 


JABLTzBERG wishes to know the origin of the 
stars and stripes in the American flag. His Query 
might be answered briefly by stating that the 
American Congre-s, on the 14th of June, 1777, 
“Resolved that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternately red and 
white; that the Union be thirteen stars, white in 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 
But your correspondent wishes to know the 
origin of the combination, and who first suggested 
the idea. Some have supposed that it might 
have been derived from the arms of General 
Washington, which contains three stars in the 
upper portion, and three bars running across the 
escutcheon. There is no means of knowing at 
this day whether this conjecture is correct, but 
the coincidence is rather striking. ‘There were 
several flags used before the striped flag by the 
Americans. In March 1775 “a union flag with 
ared field” was hoisted at New York upon the 
liberty pole, bearing the inscription “ George Rex 
and the liberties of America,” and upon the re- 
verse “No Popery.” On the 18th of July, 1778, 
Gen. Putnam raised, at Prospect Hill, a flag bear- 
ing on one sile the Massachusetts motto “ Qui 
franstulit sustinet,” on the other “An appeal to 
Heaven.” _ In October of the same year the float- 
ing batteries at Boston had a flag with the latter 
motto, the field white with a pine-tree upon it. 


ls was the Massachusetts emblem. Another | 


flag, used during 1775 in some of the colonies, 
i upon it a rattlesnake coiled as if about to 
strike, with the motto “ Don’t tread on me.” The 
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grand union flag of thirteen stripes was raised on 
the heights near Boston, January 2, 1776. Letters 
from there say that the regulars in Boston did not 
understand it; and as the king’s speech had just 
been sent to the Americans, they thought the new 
flag was a token of submission. ‘The British 
Annual Register of 1776 says: “They burnt the 
king’s speech and changed their colours from a 
plain red ground, which they had hitherto used, 
to a flag with thirteen stripes, as a symbol of the 
number and union of the colonies.” A letter from 
Boston about the same time, published in the 
Penna Gazette for January, 1773, says: “The 
grand union flag was raised on the 2nd, in com- 
pliment to the united colonies.” ‘The idea of 
| making each stripe for a state was adopted from 
the first; and the fact goes fur to negative the 
supposition that the private arms of General 
Washington had anything to do with the subject. 
The pine-tree, rattlesnake, and striped flag were 
used indiscriminately until July, 1777, when the 
blue union with the stars was added to the stripes, 
and the flag established by law. Formerly a new 
stripe was added for each new state admitted to 
the union, until the flag became too large, when 
by act of Congress the stripes were reduced to the 
old thirteen ; and now a star is added to the union 
at the accession of each new state. 


T. Wsstcort. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., June 5, 1852. 





ONE OR TWO PASSAGES IN “KING LEAR.” 


In the last * N. & Q.,” in an article on “ Prin- 
ter's Errors in the Inseparable Particles in Shak- 
| speare,” Mr. Singer, unconsciously I am sure, 
| does me a slight injustice, when he states that in 
| a passage which he quotes from King Lear, Act II. 
Se. 1., I have followed the Variorum Edit. I 
certainly print it “ as if the sense was interrupted,” 
but I do not begin the word “dispatch” with a 
capital letter, as he erroneously represents, and I 
put a period after it, which he omits, — circum- 
stances which render it clear, that I was of opinion 
that “dispatch” had reference rather to what went 
before it than to what came after it. You must 
allow me to subjoin the very words in the very 
way they appear in my edition : — 

* Glo. Let him fly far : 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 

And found —dispatch.— The noble Duke my mas- 

ter,” &c, 

To print “ Dispatch” with a capital letter, and to 
omit the period after it, makes some difference, 
though I am as far as any body from pretending 
that I fully conveyed the meaning of the poet by 
my mode of giving the quotation. I apprehend 
that Mr. Stncer supposes that “ Dispatch” refers 
to what follows it, and that Gloster wishes to im- 
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press the necessity of making speed with prepara- 
tions for the reception of “ the noble Jake his 
master.” TI may mistake Mr. Sincer’s notion, 
and I should, ef course, be most unwilling to mis- 

resent him. My opinion is, and was when I 
printed the passage in question, that “ dispatch,” 
with a period after it, related to what was to be 
done with Edgar, if he were captured —that if 
caught and found he should be executed; for 
what otherwise cun be the meaning of the line in 
@ subsequent part of Gloster’s speech, about — 


“ Bringing the murderous coward to the stake.” 


IT eannot at all concur in Ma Sixcer’s proposal 
to read “ And foand” unfowel; for, as L humbly 
conceive, what Gloster intends to say is, that 
Edgar should not remain uncaught; and that 
when found he should be dispatched. 
patch” applied to preparations for the reception 
of the Duke of Cornwall, how happens it that we 
hear no more of them, and thet he and Regan 
walk in just afterwards without ceremony? Be- 


sides, we may easily imagine that Gloster, ot the | 
moment he hears of KEdyar’s parricilal purpose, 


woul! be in no mood to think of preparations. 

It will be observed that, according to my inter- 
pretation of Gloster'’s language, the word “ dis- 
patch” ought rather to be dispateh'd : 

“Let him fly far; 
Not in this land shall he remain uncaugitt ; 
And found, dispatch'd.” 


If I am right, [have no merit in this suggestion, 


because the preceding quotation is given precisely | 


in thet form, and with that punctuation, in my 
manuscrijt-corrected folio of 1632; and it is one 


of the emenilations in King Lear, which tends to | 


clear away difficul ies, and to render our great 
dramatist’s meaning indisputable. 
I have the higirest respect for Ma. Srxcer’s 


judgment on such questions, and I hope he will | 


coincide with me in the above realing, as well as 
mM many others to be contained in the volume I 


am at this moment basily engaged in preparing. | 


I may be allowed to add, that my corrected folio 
eonfirms the change he has 
line of Act IV. of King Lear : 
@ Vet better thus nakaown to be contemn'd, 

Than still contemud and flatter’d. To be worst,” &c. 


My folio, however, makes a further emen:ation, 
by substituting yes for “ yet:” as if Edgar entered 
continumg a soliloquy he had commenced before 
he made his appearance : 

“ Yes ; better thus*uns to be n'd,” &e. 

Such appears to me to be the true text; but if 

am merror, I shull at any time be happy to be 
set right, especially by Ma. Srvcee. 

J. Payne Corigr. 








It * Dis- | 


proposed in the first | 


| Replies to Minor Queries. 
| The Chevalier St. George (Vol. v., p. 610).< 
| J. W. H. does not mention among the printed 
works which he has consulted, The Decline of the 
Last Stuarts, Extracts from the Desputeles 
British Envoys to he Seeretary of State, printe 
for the Roxbarghe Club, London, 1843. The 
volume is elited by Lord Mahon from the ot 
ginals at the State Paper Uilice. 

“ Like a fair Lily,” §e. (Vol. v., p. 539.).— 

« Like a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts.” 

This quotation is from Longfellow’s Spanith 
Student, Act li. Se. 3. In a note the author ap 
this expression is trom Dante : 

* Si che chiaro 
Per esser seenda della mente il fiume.” 

Byron has also used the expression, though th 

author does not recoilect in which of his poems. 


“ Roses all that's fair adorn” (Vol. v , p. 611). 
| —Permit me to inform W.S. where be may find- 
* Roses all that’s fair adorn, 

Rosy-finger’d is the morn ; 

Rosy-arm'd the nymphs are seen, 

Rosy-skine d is Beauty's queen,” &e. 

I have it in Newberry’s small volume of t 
Art of Poetry; it is an shuost literal translation 
| of an ode of Anacreon by Charles Wesley, € 
| which I possess two copies; one of which 

W.’s service, a line from whoin will be immediatey 
| attended to. Rost. Brows 
28, Chepstow Place, Bayswater. 


Frebord (Vol. v., pp. 595. 620 ). — There a 
several estates im this county which were formedy 
parks; they have jor many years been broken 
and cultivated: the propr.etors of these old 
| claim a space extending eight feet six inches @ 
width on the outside of the boundary fenees, whicd 
space is locally called a deer-leap. Whether the 
explanation of this term given by your com 
spondent Kr. is the correct one, | am anable@ 
say; but here it is generally understood to bes 
space left on the outside of the boundary, to & 
able the proprietor to repair his fences withedt 
trespassing on his neighbour's lands. 
Warxiam Face 


Lewes. 


Ireland's Freedom from Reptiles (Val. ity 
| p. 490.).—A pamphlet of Dean Swilt’s, Consider 
tions about maintaining the Poor, without chate, 
but assigned to 1726, amongst other grievaneé 
| emmplains of the practiee of insuring houses ® 
| English: offices: 

“A third [abuse] is the Insurance Office ageind 
fire, by which several thousind pounds are yearly © 
mitted te England (a trifle mt seems we can 
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spare), and will gradually increase till it comes to a 
national tax; for the society-marks upon our 
houses (under which might properly be written * The 
Lord have mercy upon us!") spread faster than a 
colony of frogs.” 
One of Swift's editors thus explains the allu- 
sion : 


“About the beginning of the eighteenth century 


Dr. Gwythers, a Physician and Fellow of Trinity | 


Céllege, Dublin, brought over with him a parcel of 
frogs from England to Ireland, in order to propagate 
the species in that kingdom, and threw them into the 
ditches of the University Park, but they all perished. 
Whereupon he sent to England for some bottles of the 
frogspawn, which he threw ivto those ditches, by which 
he succeeded in his design. However, their number 
was ‘so small in the year 1720 that a frog was nowhere 
to be seen, except in the neighbourhood of the Uni- 
versity Park. But within six or seven years after, 
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they spread thirty, forty, or fifty miles over the country, | 


and so at last over the whole nation.” 


This seems to be the true origin of the intro- 
duction of frogs, though some have ascribed it to 
the troops which the Prince of Orange brought to 
Treland with him. Zosgdn and Cnadén are the 
Irish words for this animal. Mr. Cleland was the 
gentleman whom I alluded to as having introduced 
the six snakes. Mr. Bell (Hist. of Brit. Rept., 
Lond. 1839), asserts that the Lacerta agilis is to 
be found in Ireland. E1Rionnacu. 


Portrait of George Fox (Vol. v., p. 464.). —I 
possess an engraving of George Fox's portrait, in- 
serted in his Journal,with the following mscription : 

“ George Fox, wtat. 30, founder of the sect of 
people ealled Quakers, from the original painting by 
Honthorst, done in the year 1654, now in the possession 
of Tnomas Clio Rickman.” 

He hus a broad-brimmed felt hat and a cloak. 
His eyes and hands are turned upwards. 

Bonsatt. 


Punch and Judy (Vol. v. p. 610.).—I1 am a 
reader of “N. & Q.” certainly “not aware that 
Punch and Judy isa corruption” of Pontius cum 
Judais; and I should be glad to know on what 
ground Beoricus represents it as such. I had 
supposed that Judy was derived from Judas. 

N. B. 


“ Hostages to Portune™(Vol. v., p.607.).—* The 
bridge DD.” who, according to your corre- | 
spondent, “ attributed to Paley the following 
or of Lord Bacon’s (Evxsay, viii.), ‘He that 
a wife and chiklren hath given hostages to 
fortane,’” would have had his mistake rectified, had 
he during the present year attended at the Lyceum 
eatre, to witness the performance of The Game | 

Speculation. Supposmg the’ Cambridge D.D. to 
ve left fora while “the theatre of the Greeks” | 

for thut of the moderns, he would have heard Mr. 
M:thews in his matcliluss delineation of | 
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the hero of the above-mentioned piece (Mr. Affable 
Hawk) say as follows: 

“ Hawk. An ambitious bachelor may get on; but 
married, he has no chance. The great Bacon said, 
* The man who has a wife and children, has given hos- 
tages to fortune.’ In other words, has pawned his 
whole existence.”— Act I. 


The Game of Speculation has been admirably 
adapted to the English stage by Mr. Slingsby 
Lawrence, from the French of De Balzac. It was 
performed at the Lyceum Theatre, together with 
the spectacular burlesque of The Prince of Happy 
Bool, wey night from Christmas 1851 to Easter 
1852 ; the play-bill during that period requiring 
no change. This circumstance has been stated, in 
one of our leading monthly magazines, to be un- 
paralleled in theatrical annals; and on this account 
is perhaps worthy of a note. 

Curspert Beps, B. A. 


Docking Horses (Vol. v., p. 611.).— Youatt, in 
his history of the Horse, describes the way in which 
the operation of docking is performed, but gives no 
clue whatever as to the time when the practice 
was first introduced. It is, however, believed that 
it came into vogue in the early part of the last 
century, as its strangeness provoked the observa- 
tion of Voltaire, when he was in England about 
1725, and produced the following epigram from 
his satirical pen : 

“ Vous, fiers Anglois, et barbares que vous étes, 
Coupent les tétes A vos rois, et les queues a vos bétes; 
Mais les Frangois plus polis, et aimant les loix, 
Laissent les queues a leurs bétes, et les tétes a leurs 

rois,” 

The fifth edition of Bailey’s Dictionary (1731), 
which is the earliest to which I have access, men- 
tions the practice ; but if your Querist Tarr would 
consult the earliest editions, and should find it 
omitted, he may fairly conclude that he has made 
some approximation to the period when it was 
first introduced. 

The reason for the operation was probably only 
the convenience of the rider, and to save him from 
the mud and dirt which a long tail, in the then 
state of the public roads, would necessarily pick 
up and plentifully distribute. Geoffrey Gambado 
gives another reason, for which see his Academy for 
Grown Horsemen. ¥. B—w. 


How the Ancient Trish crowned their Kings 
(Vol. v., p. 582.). — In these days, when most an- 
tiquities are judgmatically examined into, it is a 
pity that such silly and impossivle tales should be 
sent to you in order to their reproduction in type. 
In this particular instance, the fuble, before con- 
fined to the “Kings of Tyrvonnell,” an ancient ter- 
vitory of Ulster, is extended to the whole of “ the 
ancient Trish,” and “ their king.” Not having by 


me O'Donovan's Annals of ‘the Four Masters, the 
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notes to which, whether they deign to notice the | value of the admonition, “ Put not your trust in 


absurd fable or not, no doubt amply refute it by 
descriptions of the ancient inauguration-ceremonies 
of Tyrconnell and other territories from authentic 


Irish MSS., I send you the remarks made upon it | 


in the “ insigne sed insanum opus” of Dr. Keating, 
as translated by Halliday ; the author's long preface 


to the history, from which the following extract is | 


taken, deserving the former but not the latter 
qualification : 

“ This,” says Keating, when he has repeated the 
bathing-in-broth story,“ is evidently an impudent fiction 
of Camsnrensis, for the annals of Ireland expressly 
mention, that the ceremony of inaugurating the kings 
of Tirconnell was this; the king being seated on an 
eminence (the Rock of Kilmacrennan) surrounded by 
the nobility and gentry (i mease uasal agus oireachta) 
of his own country, one of the chiefs of his nobles 
stood before him with a straight white wand in his 
hand, and on presenting it to the king of Tirconnell, 
used to desire him ‘to receive the sovereignty of his 
country, and to preserve equal and impartial justice in 
every part of his dominions ;’ 
wand was straight and white, was to put him in mind 
that he should be unbiassed in his judgment, and pure 
and upright in all his actions.” — Halliday’s Keating, 
Preface, p. xxxiii, 

Mac an Baairp. 


Hoax on Sir Walter Scott (Vol. v., p. 438.).— 
A ballad, written in 1824 by the present Vicar of 
Morwenstow, adapted to the legendary chorus of 
“Twenty thousand Cornish men will know the 
reason why,” was hailed by Sir Walter (see Lock- 
hart’s Life) as a “ spirited ballad of the seventeenth 
century!” R. 8S. H. 


American Loyalists (Vol. iv., p. 165.).— A. C. 
will find the best information in regard to the his- 
tory of the American loyalists, after the American 
Revolution, in “ The yee no Loyalists, or Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Adherents to the British 
Crown in the War of the Revolution. By Lorenzo 
Sabine. Buston, Mass. Charles C. Little and | 
James Brown, Publishers, 1847. 738 pp.” In this 
work Mr. Sabine has recorded the names of about | 
six hundred loyalists (called in this country Tories), 
with such circumstances connected with their lives, 
after their declared adherence to the British cause, 
as he was able to glean. A.C. is very much mis- | 
taken in supposing that the loyalists “ prospered in 
the world after the confiscation of their property.” 
Their estates in this country were very generally | 
forfeited, and the remunerations they received from 
the Crown were mere pittances in comparison to 
the amounts of their real sacrifices. Their letters | 
to this country, after their flight to England, are | 
filled with complaints of the coldness with which | 
their attachment to the king was repaid by the 
ministry. Many of them died in want, and others, | 
accepting the small donations accorded to them | 


the reason that the | 


princes,” T. Wesrcorr, 


Phil.delphia, U.S. A., June 5, 1852. 


Spanish Vessels wrecked on the Coast of Ireland 
| (Vol. v., pp. 491. 598.).—On the magnificent iron. 
bound coast of Miltown Malbay, in the west of 
Ireland, is a point running out into the sea called 
“Spanish Point,” on which one at least, if nog 
more, of the ships belonging to the Spanish ar. 
mada was wrecked. Some of the peasantry also 
had ancient carved coffers and tom in their 
houses, which had been handed down from father 
to son, and which had been saved from the wreck; 
and there were traditions that many objects of 
value might have been found which had been 
derived from the same source; but as more thaa 
twenty years have elapsed since I was in tha 
country, I cannot say whether any now remain t 
reward the inquiries of antiquaries. Perens. 


Suicides buried in Cross Roads (Vol. iv., p.116.). 
—In Plato’s Laws (Burges’ transl., book ix.c. 12.) 
the murderer of any of his near kin, after bei 
put to death, is to be “ cast out of the city, oda 
in an appointed place where three roads meet ; and 
| let all the magistrates, in behalf of the whole state, 
| carry each a stone, and hurl it at the head of the 
| dead body,” &c. J.P. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell (Vol. v., p. 394.).= 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell formerly resided in this 
city ; she now lives in the city of New York. She 
determined to study medicine some years since, 
in order to fit herself for practice. She had com 
siderable difficulty in obtaining admission as 
medical student, but was finally entered at Genen 
Medical College, New York, where she graduated 
in 1849. She afterwards went to London and 
Paris. These are about all the particulars @ 
reference to this lady which have been made 
public in this country. In consequence of het 
example, the subject of educating females # 
doctors was much discussed in the United States 
The propriety of employing them in obstetrical 


| cases, and many complaints to which females are 


subject, has in its favour common sense and de- 
cency, and against it nought but professional 
prejudice. In this state a college for the instruc 
tion of females was chartered in 1849 ; it is called 
“The Female Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
At the last commencement eight young ladies 
received their diplomas. There are fifty-two 
students entered for the next course, commencing 
in September of this year. There are eight pro- 
fessorships in this institution, which are at preseat 
filled by men, but which will be awarded # 
female professors as soon as experience will fit 
the graduates for them. The demonstrator of 
anatomy, Hannah E. Longshore, is a graduate 


after weary years of waiting, learned bitterly the | The prospects of the institution are favo 
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and the graduates are winning fur themselves con- 
fidence. T. Westcorr, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., June 5, 1852. 


American Degrees (Vol. v., p. 177.).—Collegiate 
honours in the United States are generally con- 
ferred by the trustees of the institutions, with the 
advice and consent of the professors. If J. W. 


had stated what college conterred the “cargo of | 


diplomas "he speaks of, some estimate might be 
made of the value of the honours. This is ac- 
knowledged (by ourselves) to be “a great coun- 


try,” comprising in its area 2,280,000 square | 


miles. We have colleges and seminaries of learn- 
ing authorised to confer the degrees in nearly all 
the states. Some of them will compare with the 
best European colleges in the reputation, and 
skill, and learning of the professors ; and some are 
but little better than large-sized boarding-schools. 
The oldest institutions, and the best among us, are 
Harvard University in Massachusetts, Yule Col- 
lege in Connecticut, Princeton College in New 
Jersey, the University of Pennsylvania at Phi- 
ladelpbia, »n! Virginia University at Charlot- 
tesburg. There are others of equal reputation, 
and many of second, third, and even fourth-rate 
importance. It is very probable that the “cargo” 
sent to the Brougham Institute of Liverpool ema- 
nated from an inferior institution, as our first- 
class universities do not usually confer many 
honorary degrees. T. Westcorr, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., Feb. 5, 1852, 


Note by Warton on Aristotle’s Poets (Vol. v., 
p. 606.).— The passage quoted by J. M. is in 
oseph Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, London, 1773, p. 171. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

Meaning of Whit (Vol. v., p.610.).—The jug 
referred to by your correspondent is a Whit-sun 
ale jug. I have an engraving of one inscribed 

“WHIT. 
1649,” 
It is described as of white earthenware, with a 
blue inscription. These jugs were used in the 
(now obsolete) Whitsun, or church-ale festivals. 
J. B. Comman. 


“ Possession is nine points of the law” (Vol. iv., 
» 23.).— In Swift's Works, vol. xvii. p. 270., I 


law.” dF. 
Age of Trees (Vol. iv., pp. 401. 488.). — Allow 


me, in addition to my former communication on 
this subject, to give the following instances of 
trees proved to have existed many years. Near 
Mont Blane there is a fir-tree called by the in- 
habitants of that district the Chamois Stuble, on 
account of its affording shelter to the wild goats 
during the winter. Its vegetation is extremely 


nd “ Possession, they say, is eleven points of the | 





beautiful, and its trunk enormous, which, coupled 
with the fact that it has been ascertained by M. 
Berthelet to be more than 1200 years old, make it 
a very interesting object. At a short distance 
from this venerable fir exists, in the forest of 
Ferré, a tree called the Meleye, whose age cannot 
be less than 800 years. ‘The forest of Parey, 
Saint Ouen, canton de Bulgneville, in the depart- 
ment of the Vosges, is celebrated for a tree called 
The Oak of the Partizans. Its branches extend 
over a space of 100 feet, and its height is 107. It 
has lived during a period of 650 years, and was 
known at the time when the Cothereaux, the 
Carriers, and Routiers devastated France in the 
days of Philip Augustus. A chesnut tree, near 
the village of Vernet, of ordinary size and height, 
is supposed to have been planted in the time of 
Calvin, at the dawn of the great religious struggle 
in Switzerland. 

Thus these wondrous natural monuments of 
antiquity speak forcibly to the mind; and the 
erections built by man, which we term ancient, 
dwindle into insignificancy when compared with 
the stupendous and veteran trees of the forest. 

Unicorn. 


Market Crosses (Vol. v., p. 594.).—The market 
cross at Bury, rebuilt after the Great Fire of 
1608, was converted into a playhouse in 1734, 
and in 1774 gave place to the present town hall, 
which was built for a theatre from the designs of 
Robert Adams. Views of the market cross have 
been several times engraved. There was no re- 
ligious edifice at or near the cross in 1655. The 
marriage referred to took place agreeably to the 
Act of 14th August, 1653, which required mar- 
riages to be published “ three several Lord’s Days, 
or three several weeks,” and then to be celebrated 
in the presence of a justice. The registers of the 
parish of St. Mary, Bury, contain entries of mar- 
riages so solemnized ; whence it appears that some 
were published at the market cross on “three 
swvenal market days in three several weeks.” 

Burrensis. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The second volume of Messrs. Rivington’s handsome 
library edition of The Works and Correspondence of the 
Right Honorable Edmund Burke, which had been kept 
back for the purpose of enabling the editors to insert 
in the correspondence some new letters of Mr, Burke 
from original MSS,, has now been issued. The cor- 
respondence in this volume commences in the year 
1791, and proceeds to the death of the distinguished 
writer ; and it contains in addition Burke's Vindica- 
tion of Natural Society, and his world-renowned Philo- 
sophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 

Although. as a general rule, we abstain from noticing 
all theological works which can be considered as of 
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controversial nature, we have been so interested in a 
Fistle volume which has recently come before us that 
we cannot refrain from bringing it under the notice of 
our readers; it is entitled Sympatnies of the Continent, 
or Proposals for a New Reformation, by John Baptist 
von Hirseber, D.D., Dean of the Metropolitan Church 


of Freiburg, Breisgau, and Professor of Theology in the | 


Roman Cutholic University in that city; Translated and 
Eidited with Notes and Introduction by the Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe. The great imterest of this work, 
whieh might more properly have been called The 
Working of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany, is 
to be found in the fact that it is writtea by a learned 
and eminent dignitary of that Church, and advocates 
those practical reforms in her system which our own 
Church introduced three centuries since. 

Booxs Kecriven. —“ Some people,” said Dr. Jobn- 
son, “ bave a foolish way of not minding, or pretending 
not to mind, what they eat.” ‘This foviish way is not 
ours, and therefore we have enjoyed to the full the 
pleasant humour and anecdotical learuing enshrined in 
the last number of Murray's Railway Library. The 
Art of Dining. or Gastronomy and Gastronomers, with 
its hints and directions as to ensuring a successful din- 
ner party, is so full of its subjects that it would go far 
to create an appetite under the ribs of death.— A De- 
seriptive Account of the Antiquities in the Grounds and 
the Musenm of the Yorkshire Philasophical Society. By 
the Curator of the Antiquities. Undertaken by the 
venerable author (the Kev. C. Wellbeloved) when he 
was somewhat more than an octogenarian. 
excellent Guide to the York Museum is as creditable 
to its compiler as it will be found of service to the 
visitors of the interesting collection whieh it deseribes. 
The Golden Bird and other Stories, the third part of 
the translation of Grimm's Housenold Stories, publish- 
ing by Messrs. Addey, is a fresh instalment of amuse- 
ment for juvenile readers. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Tee New Universat Micazixe. Vol. _- ae London : 
Print d for He . by Crowder and Wee 
Tre Lireeany Mixcetiany. Vols. VL. vit A van, XL XIII. 


XIV. and 3V. Stow t, 1682. 
‘te Junius Casar, by D’Avenant and Dryden, 1719. 
2mo. 


| 


This very | 


| following coupict : 


| 


——..., 


Tae New Usiversat Maca7iwe. 
Gawrieman’s ann Lapy's Pc trre Instructor. Vol. VI. tag 
Londen: Printed for Hodges, by Crowder and Woodgate, 
Manon’s Enotann, 4 Vols. 
The original 4to. editions in boards. 
FLANAGAN ON THe Rounp Towers or Iretanp. 4to. 1843 
A_ Naarative of Tas ProcespinGs uw Tue Doustas Caps, 
London, Griffin, Svo. 1767. 
Crane's Poems. Feap. vo. Last Edition. 
Marna Cuaura ; a Sermon at the Funeral of Lady Farewell, op 
George Newton. London, 1661. 
Brocaaruta Americana, by a Gent!eman of Philadephia. 
Tue Comeoies or SHADWELL may be had on application to the 
Publisher of “ N. & Q.” 
*,* Letters, stating ieulars and lowest price, carriage 
to be sent to fin B Beu, mena of “NOTES 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street 





Aotices to Corresponvenuts. 


Repties Recerven.— Royal Arms in Churches — Inscription af 
Persepolis — Antinn Magis — Ord Countess of Desmond — uth. 
ship of Monody on Sir John Moore — a — Muvemy Whethen 
Celebrated Fly — Wyle — — Emaciated Monumental 

Seth's Pillars — Hugs Norton — Algernon Sydney—* La 
menrt"’ — Devil as a a “Name — Khymes on » Places lie 
terior Stoup — Bronze Medals — Etymology of ay a 
Cha ms — Spanish Viewe Bows — The Diphthong 

Jasher — Text y Shakspeare — St. Grristpaer 

Suakspeanr. We are aware that the large space occasionally 

occupied in our columns by Shakspearian criticism liy: us opm 
to complaints om the part of sowe of our Readers, who du not sham 
the anxiety of our Correspondents tor an immaculate text of ie 
writings of the Great Diamatist. Bu’ if proof were required tow 
wide-spread un intervst is still abvoad upon the subject, and hog 
much ott-ntion is stil paying to the lilustration of the Life = 
Writings (f Shakspeare, we would point to the announcement® 
our adv ruising cotumns of Mr Halliwed’s projected edtion & 
Twenty Folio Volumes. We have by us several communicaiias 
by Mr. Hickson, A. E. B., and others, which shell appear as oppae 
tumsties present the selves. 


M. will find that the insertion of the letter B will give him @e 


“ Persevere, ve perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten.” 

Davoren. No. A. H.W. 

Ercer. The-assertion that “ Luther was married in London 
teas @ misprent for what Lord Campbelh really did say, Wh 
“* Luther married a wan.” 

A. Sva.’s Query respecti » Ls Bean Feast has been overlooked. 
It shall be attended to very shortly. 

G.C. Mrs. Mary Mackey's poetry. The same remark apgia 
to this Query. 

H. B. C. is thanked for his kind and very considerate Note, 

E.8. Jackson. The promised Letters of John Wesley will te 


most welcome. 


Thr Index and Title-page to Volume the Fifth will be realy 
umber. 


| taith our next Ni 





HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 
ZINE and HISTORICAL REVIEW for | 
TULY + (being the First Hpmber of a New 
Siothalegs  't. Bean'c dedtarlons ef, the Let ahem 
ters o€ Ht isa. 3 Godtrey Willian Yerlbr tts. 
wo 


4 The rs of London (with ‘Two, | them to 
Plates). ~ ngracious Rood of Grace 


artiche of the 2. 


<anrd one the Koya jiesion. 7. 


erate 2 Grice. Cc nee, on 
ihe" abbatetor wT: Architectural Nomen- 
al 


Grounds, 
10. Notes of the Month. 
8, Reports of Archmo- 


jopenh Recto. and Guage ax; incinding 
re of Capt. Alen Gardner (of the Pata- 
ae 


| 
| 
| 
on Eng:bh History, temp, | af 
ri = Sonnet on Coleridve, by the | 
' 
| 

&c xc. 
1 | 
| 


» Hon. Mr. Talbot, Q. C.. Mr. 
Sitscenp sine PES | siterie Bowne 
eyre ith, George Dollanc A 
General A: thur 0’Connor, ke. ae. MPiiceie 6d, | Moss Reasonable 
(A m Number sent vy Post.) 


NICHOLS & SQN, 25. Parliament Street. 


Mousse —COURT, FA- 
MILY, and qossepameere Ane. = 
he Proprietor of 


Movanine , a 2 tfully to 
le 8 "pegs reapec y 
ourning Attire, that every 


ption, 
far complese Out af Moursing, may be had 
his Establishment at a wy ment's notice. 

ares rom Seavanrs’ Movantne, « tford- 

ing a ureat saving to families, - furnished ; 
whilst the a attendance of 
assista dressmakers and milli- 
ners), enables them to suggeat or every 
eressary the oecasivu, and sui.ed to any 
ur cond) ionet thecummunity. Wrouws’ 

=~ Fastuy ~~~ is al 
a descriptive ‘of th 

pal a fy will a its ie bees eave 


W. ©, JY, 247—2@. Regent Street. 


Now ready, Two New Volumes (price 
cloth) of 


7 JUDGES OF ENGLAND 
and the Courts at Westminster. 
EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A. 
Volume Three, 1272 — 1377. 
Vulume Four, 1377— 1485. 
Lately published. price 2%. clath, 
Volume One, 066— 119%, 
Volume Two, 1199 — 1272. 

“A book which is esseutiglly sound sad 
truthful, and must therefore take its stand i, 
the perrranent literature ef our couatry.”— 
Gent. Mag. 


Leadsa : LONGMAN & CO. 
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Prospect Edition of Shakspeare, 
aa IS ¥ youl "ve WAJMES corre- 
spond ng in size wi hs the convenient first 
colwetive edition o 1623. to suit numerous 
faccimiles to be made from that work. — 
Privately p: inted for Subscribers only. 
, a WORKS OF WILLIAM 
PEARF, with a New Collation 
atineany ba ns, all the Orizinal Novels 
= Tales on which the plays are fv und. 
Archwologica! Hiustra TAN to ene 


piss, anda Lite of the poe. MES +). 
LL, Esa..F RS . Mem- 
fikis r = * — ini Academy ; the Re yal 


jade aie the Neweast'e Auti- 
gy ‘Ashmolean Society, and 
Tie tor ne study of Gothic A:chi- 
; Fetlow of the eg ty — os 
orrespon Member of! nt quaiia 
¢ -, ¥-— » Foictiers, . Fane, ond 
Caen (Academie deo Scieaces), and o e 
Con jtades Artaet Monuments, &e. The [i[s- 
rati ns nd under the direction of F. 
Farmitdt, Bs Trey FS.A., author of * * Cos- 
tume in Engiand. - ‘ 
tion ~ this wor as oecupie 
my varnest went jon fr near'y twelve years; 
my object bet tu being together, from the 
sores: f Elesbethen literature. art or science, 
whatever realy tends to ilimstrate the pa es of 
the great. poet of the world im the full conv 
tion there yet remains room for one © mpr 
hensive on which shall newer the re- 
rements of the student a: d zealous im jui er. 
Tran oe oe that the gener | spi: it of Shakespeare 
be appreeiated without the as istunre of 
Iraxthened comment>ry, it cannot be denied 
there is much which is of seure to the modern 
reader. — numerous allusians to the lit ra'ure, 
mann rs, and phra-eolo vy of the times which 
require expl nation end careful discu-sien. 

This is a labour which has never et been 
attemp ed on a lerze scale. In the preface to 
the transiation of Kav! Simroek's “ Remarks,” 
vo , #8. Ihave sh wn there ave aprrar/s 
tro thenssernd obsolete words and phrases m 

withewt any explanation in 

citi of Mr. Kndght ond Mr. Colli 

Here ic. uncoubtedly » Feld ferit cism w hich 
deserves the labour ef thestucent : and v ithout 
attempti g to euppl all these deficiencirs. it 
may still be allowed me, without pr sumption, 
to promise an camensive advance on what has 
bern sceomr by mv pr dr-erssors. 

Each play vill he accompanied hy every 
kind of useful literary and antiquarian i!lu-- 
testin, extending to complete copies «f all 
novels, tules, or _ + ov which it és founded, 
and ertire mpres-ien of the first sketches. in 
the ences of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Hamlet, ac. In ‘act. no rains wil! be spered 
to render thie edition the most oumnplete | ~ 
every ‘expect that has y t heen produced : 

per edine entirely the ‘ieee edition. of 
int with the addition of all Shskesrearian 

any — which have 

made siner that pe: work will he 
copion: ly “lleatrated ~ “focsimiles and wood- 
cuts, the 4? eetien of which has been under- 
taken by Mr. Fairholt, who has also most 
kin‘'y promised to aes'st me in the selection. 
It is unnecessery tn enlarce on the import nee 
of such ase tare, nd the valuable aid to be 
expec'ed from Mr. Fairholt wextensive reading 
in Flizabyth-n literature and in‘imate ac- 
grtintence with every of ancient 


One of the early valnmes will he ilinstrated 
an entirely new enrraving of the monemert 
at Stratford-on-Avnon exeente! with » inute 
seenracy : and by en exact copy of the wertrait 
of Shakesreare whieh ic prefixed to the first 
edition of his works, Tt is almost unnecess7ry 
to say the e are the onty representations of the 
Poet which ere wnrtendtted he arthe ntic. 
‘The size « cf the first folin. after 





reseur; 

the size of the foesimi'ra. maxt of which — 
otherwise have tn be folde '. but the macnitude 
of he undertaking prec'ndes any other. we e 
it intended to complete it in any ressonah'e 
Dumber of volum s. As it is, it must oecuny 


p twenty volumes : bert . a an ad- 
mal volume he ren ~tred, it presented 
& the original ewhecrihers 


We now preap a te snesk of the mode of 
Cirewla ion; on? in anxive'y cone der ing this 
mbiect. hay vg tern @ t fui to bear in mir d the 
irations ene to the or inal snbeeribers of *@ 
chia a work of well es the necessity of 

thr larze expen“iture heine reimbursed, to say 
avhing of an adeque’e return for the liter ry 


attainment of which is more then | list 
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problematical, 


manency of a high price. Now, it is a wel/- 
kuow» fact that no literary or artistic work 
Maintains its original value uniess the impres- 
sion is »trictly limit d; and it is proposed to 
adopt thi course on the present oveasion. The 
Editor, therefore, pledges himself te | mit the 
number of copies te “ one hundred and fifty,” 
under t! e following canditious : — 

1. The impression of this edition of Shake- 


dred ami fifty copies, and each copy will have 
the printer's —ae certificate that that 
limit has been preserv 

. work will os coment in abut 
twenty folio volumes ; y volumes in 
excess of that number ‘ant be quested to the 
oriz inal subseribers. 


3. All the pilates and woodcuts used for this | 


work will be destroyed, and no separate im- 
pression of any of them will be taken off. 
The original subseription price of eae! 
fume (a thick forio, copiously illustrated will 
wine s; an in mind the 
b a restri-tions, and = ex nditure requi- 
site for such a work, the Editer is confident 
that pice will not ont ao retained, but. in all 
vwobahility, greatly r: 
i whole will (ov.) in six 
years; so that for a comparatively small an- 
nual expenditure (about six guineas) during 


that period. the subscriber will possess the most | 


complete monograph edition of the works of 
the greatest poet of all ages. Nor cen it be 


anticipated he will be purchasing what is likely | 


to fallin value. He wil pos ess a work that 

can never come into the market, but, in its 

pecuniary relations, will stand somewhat in 

the position of a proof envraving, only to be 
pares-ed hy a very limited number. 

The Editor has be n anxious thus to state at 
some len th the considerations which have 
urged him > limit the impression of the work 
80 strictly ; for however willing, on many ac- 
counts, to seek a more extens ve circulation, 
he could not bring himself personally to ask 
‘or support without takimg every means te 
ensure. in their fullest exvent, the interests of 

we whe are i elined to encourage an ardu- 
ous under ah ing of this kind. The risk. more- 


compelle! eith. r to abandon the hope of print- 
ing his materials. or to appeal to the select few 
tbe y tound rstand ate merits of the design. 
To those few, the F pes he moy, 
without ar oganee, av . the design of offering 
most copivus edition of Shak~speare ; 


t ser volumes that could be be 
ple-ed in an my oe lish library. 

Nor let it be thought —a an edition will 
contuin mer ly annotations cn disnuted 
pessages. Particular recard will be paid toe 
archzxoligical i — ; and wherever the 

of ean be made ser- 
ceable, the ait of the arti-t will be solivited. 
There is much of this kind which has never 
been us | by Shakespearian editors, and I have 
the satisfaction to state that, amengst others, 
Lord Lordeshorongh’s nuble collection of 
Fn lish ant-quities wi'l be accessible to me for 
ies of anv specireens that may help to e.u- 
c.date the au’ her's meaning. 

In every kind of literary illustration of 

. my own library is. perha s, richer 

— anyoher. For man, years, no expense 

as ken s:-ared to procure rare works likely to 

y useful for this undertaking ; and, in one 

instance, I have given upwards ef sixty pounds 

for a sincle tract.on — vant of its fferding an 

unique illos' ration of 

mey hence onesinde how much continued 

labour and omxict: have been incurred in the 
collection of m: materials. 

In _ conclusion. I am sangui 


want of appreciation 
speare. the gre»test of all gS red ao. 
should surely be surrou ‘op at 
leas by the reading of ~ student and the 
PD neil of the archeolozieal draughtsman. In 
source of useful os 
tion be ex: lored and rendered accessible to the 
studert and th future editor: and even if 
th re be som: thiag redundant, ‘much will re- 
meia suggestive of tari i.r explanations of 
aay oon and more popular uses. 

All comruvicati na«r suggestions ct- 
ins thi-w rk should be atdresed tothe Euitor, 
Avenue L.dge, Brix) oe Hill, Surrey. 

NOre. 
, Subearibers will cblize by obtns their names 
m the f rm in which they should appear in the 
to be to each volame. 








} 
as it would be incompatible 
wi h any arrane AB which seenred the per- 
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(\16! ARS OF THE CHOICEST 

IMPORTATIONS at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICEs for CASH. The First = 
“ Plarga.” “F 


rands. lor Cabana.” &c., 284 
per pound. British Cigar from Ss. 6d. 
pound. Lord ey ns. l4s. Gd, — a, doe 
flavour. Genuine Latakia, \0s. ei. per pound, 
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